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A Prayer for the Schools 
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Dr. Frank Crane 
O God, Thou hast put into our hands the future of 


may be continuity of growth. 


more vital to do than to teach. 


politicians or the violence of war. 
Arms and disorder, destruction and everturning are Man's way. 
school is Thy way. 


majesty of his calling, the of his art, proper pride 
Pp 
And unfold to us what education means! Shake 


us the ghost of the narrowing hold of tradition 
vo wilt Greumme ease pee’ 





of the worl 





the 
are made co-workers with Thy spirit im creating the world that is to 
Thou hast put every new generation in the lap of the old, that there 


Awaken us to our responsibility. Stir us up to our incomparable 
privilege. Make keen within us the conviction that we have no work 


There is no reform, however reaching, no justice 
however revolutionary, that might not better be accomplished by patience 
through the instruction of the children, than through the schemes 


Give him the enthusiasm of his new See ee 


Deepen, broaden, enlarge our conception of the school. Make 
ied we eed ae ae ee ee oe 
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What About Your Art Supplies? 


—— For 64 Years The Prang Company Has Been Specializing in Art Supplies of “Quality” 


“ 
ENAMELAC” PRANG COLORED CRAYONS 
The New Air-Drying Art Enamel “Art Education Cravons,” Box No. 1, 8 colors, per 
“Enamelac is a new “Prang Product” that opens | * box l5c. Per gross ecovere ae 
new fields for Art Education, It is ideal for work on] “Crayonex,”’ Box No. 3, 8 colors, per box, 15c. Per 
4 ver boxes, tin cans, glass bottles, ivory, ee 21.60 
“Oilette Cloth,” etc. It is waterproof and requires no “ 
firing. Made in 20 colors. Per can, 30c. BAT 
“Fnamelac Outfit,” in wood box, 6 cans ‘“Enamelac,” Powde r Dyes are made for school work. They are 
Shellac, turpentine, 3 brushes. Complete $3.50, | brilliant, strong and beautiful. Easy to use. THEY 
Beautiful circular free. ‘ WORK IN COLD wAtoe. e.. ee 0 yo te 
‘ per envelope 25. Circular with directions free. irst 
i Pp PERMODELLO” Lessons in Batik,” by Scovel and Lewis, $1.50 
he Permanent Modeling Clay. It W ps Like : ‘ 
g Clay orks Like Mayic! ‘ENGINEX” PAPERS 


“Permodello” is another “‘Prang Product” that makes os ” a 

for better Art Teaching. It is a wonderful Modeling Clay ‘These are the “original’’ Poster and Cutting Papers. 
that keeps soft in the can and while working, but SETS | Light weight, easy to cut and paste; 27 standardized 
like concrete when exposed to the air, and becomes hard | Colts Sample Booklet free. One color package, 9x12, 
as stone. It then takes decoration with “Enamelac” or | 100 sheets, per package -....... cosssesnseesnesnnneeeeeeee $0.50 
“Liquid Tempera,” producing all kinds of beads, jewelry Assorted package, 9x12, 100 sheets, per package 

and other Art objects. Price, per pound can, 75c. “PRISMO” PAPERS 

ee pe ee gq F crmodelilo Modeling,” by Coated Papers in 75 standardized colors. Booklet free. 
7 y J Tiadstitobess One color package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package $0.50 


; CROSS SECTION PAPERS Assorted package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package........ .60 
oom or gray in 1%, 14, or % inch squares. Sample CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 
Ox12 <> ae : een a Prang “Construction” Papers have been the standard 
Black C yom Ss Per package ; .....-.-$0.50 | for quality for 25 years. Sample Booklet free. 
lac ross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package .75| One color package, 9x12, 50 sheets, tones 
White Cross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package .45 Bright red and violet per package 
All other tones .... ace carer les i Ra 
PRANG WATER COLORS and BRUSHES Assorted package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package........... 
_.. The First and Still the Standard 
BOX No. 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 50c. “STIXIT” PASTE 
BOX Bev 40c per doz. The Stickiest Paste in Town. A Better “Library Paste.” 
) * 3A—with 4 hard cakes—red, vellow, blue, “Stixit” is still another “Prang Product” that makes 
seuSsuEA 40c. Refills Oc per doz. Art teaching more efficient. “Stixit’ was the first im- 
a “Nos. 1, 2, o> Te 3, OU per doz. provement in “Library Paste” in 25 years. 4-oz. tube, 
sos &, 60 per doz No. 7, $1.00 per doz. 15c. '4-pt. tin cans, 35c. I-pt. tin can, S5e 1-qt. tin 
No. & $1.00 per doz. No. 19, $1.50 per doz. can, S5c. I-gal. tin cans, $2.50 





“PECO” WHITE DRAWING PAPERS 
9xi2, 100 sheets, per package, 65c; 12x18, 100 shects, per package, $1.30 
“MODELIT” 
Wax Modeling Ciay Never Hardens. % pound brick, 20c; 1 pound brick, 65c. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


_We supply “Weaving Mats,” Circles, Squares and Triangles made in various 
sizes from_our famous “Prismo,” “Enginex” and “Construction’’ Papers. Also 
“Folding Papers” in all sizes, Silhouette Papers, “Stencillex” cloth, “Oilette’’ 
“Netteen,”’ Scissors, Punches, etc. Write us your requirements. 


STICK-PRINTING BOX 


Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. Complete 15c. ! 
Per dozen : : a 





THE GRAPHIC DRAWING 
BOOKS 

A graded series of eight “Drawing 
Books” covering work in Drawing, De- 
sign and Construction. .Used exclusively 
in thousands of schools in this country 
and Canada. By printing on both sides 
of the sheet we have been able to keep 
the OLD PRICES. Books I-IV, 20c 
Books V-VIII, 25c. 


) 20c Books V-VIII, 25c. 
| Send for Circular 


“Our 64th Year of Service” 











| Peang 
w 
INDIAMINK 


@ ~The PRANG 
ata || COMPANY 
oo DEPT. M. 


1922 CALUMET AVE., 


CHICAGO 
Send for New “Pocket Catalogue’ and “Prang Bulletin” 
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Holden Book Covers 


Always Profitable--NOW 
NECESSARY 














It has always been recognized as wise and prudent to protect 
text books from the hard wear they get simply because it 
makes them last longer. 



















With the constantly rising cost of books it now becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to prolong their life with some simple, dur- 





able Cover. 


-Holden Book Covers 


Are Today In Use in More than 
4,000 Leading American Schools 














Because : 
They are simple and easily adjusted. 
They require no cutting or pasting. 
They have a smooth hard surface. 
They are rain proof and dirt proof. 
They double the life of the book. 

keep it neat and clean. 












They 





Making every school appropriation last longer, leaving 
just so much more money to swell the salary budget. 





A sample copy, set for the asking, will show at a glance 
where Holden Covers excel. 











— THE — 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
Springfield Massachusetts 
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PEARSON & SUZZALLO’S ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 
THE STORY HOUR READERS 


BALDWIN & BENDER’S READERS 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
(A two book and a three book series) 


BRIGHAM & McFARLANE’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
(First Book and Second Book) 


PEARSON & KIRCHWEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
(First Book and Second Book) 








SERL’S PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS 
SERL’S INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE LESSONS 
PERRY & PRICE’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
First Book 1492-1763 
Second Book 1763 to present time 
HART’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


FORMAN’S ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
With State Editions. 


DAVISON’S HEALTH LESSONS 
Books I and II. 


OVERTON’S PERSONAL HYGIENE 
OVERTON’S GENERAL HYGIENE 
STEADMAN’S GRADED LESSONS IN WRITING 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 
Shorter School Dictionary 


Elementary School Dictionary 
Secondary School Dictionary 





Your correspondence is solicited 


New York 
ys American Book Company 
Hsien 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Superintendents 
and Teachers 


Buy Your Furniture and Supplies Now 


Don’t Wait Longer 


CATALOGUE NO. 23 <3 CATALOG NO. 24 
Shows complete line y P ; : Prepared to assist the 

: teacher in selection of 
busy work material teach- 
ing aids such as 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


MOULTHROP 
MOVABLES 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS SEWING CARDS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS . 


PLAYGROUND APPA- RAFIA REEDS 
RATUS MOULDING MATERIALS 


SHELDON INDUSTRIAL Da, WORD AND NUMBER 
EQUIPMENT Ri) BUILDERS 
WAYNE SCHOOL CARS ” ‘. 
WATERBURY HEATERS ; This Book will help 
and CLOSETS “ail solve your problems and 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES ' , make teaching a pleasure. 
NO. 29 SINGLE DESKS 
Carried in stock at Kansas City 
Immediate shipment. 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


“Never before in history has there been such a scarcity of school equipment. 
Schools will open in September with less adequate equipment for the proper 
housing of school children than ever before.”’ 


COMPLETE STOCK KANSAS CITY 


To meet such a situation as this we stocked heavily during the early part of the 
year in school desks, movable chairs, and supplies of all kinds. The Excellent 
shipping facilities of Kansas City will enable us to serve vou well. 


Superior School Supply Co. 


1533 Walnut Streets, 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Long Distance Telephone Bell Grand 206. Be sure our catalogs are in your files. 
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THE } ALLEY OF THE SHRIVELED HEARTS 


ONCE, so an old Story goes, there was a City called BEAUTI- 
FUL. It was the Master City of the World. Thru it flowed a River 
—a lifegiving River, named the River of Love. It watered the fertile 
Valley and bore Ships with Cargoes from other Lands. By its sweet 
Water the City was cleaned and the Inhabitants refreshed. It fur- 
nished Fountains around which Children played, Youth and Maiden 
wooed and Age rested. Its Banks were Alternations of grassy Slope 
with many-colored Flowers and verdant Trees, and busy Marts with 
Ships and Wharves and Stores. Its placid Spots reflected the blue 
Sky and brown Hills far away. 


WHEN the Sun kissed the Hills “Good morning” and glinted 
from the Towers and Minarets the Men went out to work in the 
Valley and when the Shadows were long they returned bearing the 
Fruit of their Toil. At the Gate, thru which all passed, for it was 
a walled City, stood an Urn with the Inscription, “From Each accord- 
ing to His Ability, unto Each according to His Need.” Into this 
Every Man deposited liberally of his Earnings saying, “This I do for 
the Common. Good.’ And the River of Love flowed thru the City— 
the Master City of the World. 


THEN a Change came, silent and unobserved. The River flowed 
as before, reflecting the blue Sky and the Brown Hills. The Children 
played no less happily, the Youth and Maiden courted with uncooled 
Ardor and the peaceful Rest of Age was undisturbed. The Fields 
yielded their accustomed Fruits. But when the Men returned from 
their Labors, each walked on that Side of the Gate opposite the Urn 
and with diverted Eyes, hugging his Earnings to his Bosom, said, 
‘This is Mine. With my own Hands have I earned it.’’ 


THE Fountains became clogged. The River ran murky and 
black. Death lurked in its Water. The happy Laugh of the Children 
was gone. Youth and Maiden no longer lingered at the Fountain 
and Age paused not at its vacant Seats. Man looked at his Neighbor 
with a suspicious Eye and there were those who cried out against the 


Doings of the ALMIGHTY. 


TODAY, the City is forgotten. Its Altars are broken. Its Tem- 
ples have tumbled in Ruins. Its homes have crumbled to Dust. The 
Valley is a Desert of restless Sand, inhabited by the Serpent, the 
Jackal and the Owl. The River has long ago disappeared but the 
place where it once ran is called the Valley of the Shriveled Hearts. 
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ONCE knew an animal that passed fox 
I a man. The neighbors were all con- 

tributing to a good road fund for the 
purpose of building a few miles of very 
much needed rock road. This physical re- 
semblance of a man owned a little farm on 
the road but he refused to give a cent. 
He thought it would be built 
without his aid. His conjec- 
ture proved correct. He imme- 
diately advanced the price on 
his farm fifty dollars an acre and sold it 
at that. He got the thousand or two dol- 
lars without its costing him any money 
and his neighbors got an insight into his 
real nature. I have seen a business man, 
a farmer and a teacher who reminded me 


of this animal. 
O of Missouri members of the M. S. 
T. A. is our aim. No less an aim is 
worthy of us. Why not? Many county 
superintendents have said that they would 
be satisfied with nothing less. Many of 
the county meetings have come up to this 
record for those in attend- 


Hog or 
Human 


NE hundred per cent of the teachers 


You'll Be ance. There has failed to 
Helped; be found yet one reason 
Help Others why a teacher should not 


join. There is every reason 
why he should. Do not let negligence, pro- 
crastination or the fact that you did not 
attend the August meeting keep you out. 
A solid phalanx of 20000 teachers in Mis- 
souri working for better schools, for our 
legislative program and for public senti- 
ment to back up our program is invincible. 
You will be a benefactor of the work 
whether you help or not. 


HERE may be lingering in the minds 
T of a few teachers the impression 
that used to be quite prevalent, 
namely, that the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association is only a meeting held in one 
of the large cities in the fall of the year, 
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to which some of the teachers who can a 
tend belong. If there is a person who ha; 
this idea, correct it. The Missouri Stat: 
Teachers’ Association is an organization 
working every day in the year for the bet. 
terment of the schools, the interest of the 
boys and girls and for the improvement of 
the teachers. Every teacher should join a 
once whether that teacher can attend the 
Kansas City meeting or one of the distric 
meetings or not. We all contribute to the 
payment of our Congressman but few of 
us ever attend their meetings. The mem- 
bership fee to the state association is nota 
fee charged for admission to the program 
but a fee that goes to the payment of the 
working expenses of the Community As 
sociation, the District Associations and the 
State meeting as well as for the printing 
and distributing of THE SCHOOL AND Cow 
MUNITy and other propaganda in the it- 
terests of the schools. To fail to join the 
Association because you do not expect to 
attend the meetings is like refusing a sack 
of flour because you will have no use for 
the sack. 


COUNTY wide campaign for bet 
A ter schools in every county of the 

state would give a tremendous uplifi 
to the schools of the State as a whole. You 
may not believe that Missouri ranks thirty 
fourth as the Russell sage survey places # 
believe it 























or you may 
“Sell the That makes little differ 
Schools to ence. When the doctor tell 
The People me that I have tonsiliti 





I am not interested © 
know just how my case compares will 
forty-eight other cases but I am interested 
that something be done for me at ont 
There is absolutely no point to dispulilg 
or affirming now unless at the same fim 
we are doing something to help. There® 
no denying that a good campaign in whid 
we could discover, organize and create 
timent for better schools would be wot 
all it would cost. It need cost nothing 
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the expenditure of some energy that might 
otherwise be used to less profitable ends. 
The ten points of our legislative should be 
stressed. Special needs of counties or com- 
munities could be dwelt upon as occasion 
demands. 
they should be should be “sold” to the peo- 
ple. 


A special effort is being made to ar- 
range a program for the November meet- 
ing that will appeal to all classes of teach- 
ers. The speakers have been selected with 
all the teachers of the state in mind. In 
addition to the General Meetings, a special 
program is being prepared for Friday 
afternoon for the three great divisions of 
teachers, Rural, Elementary, and High 
School. Special speakers have been se- 
cured for each of these groups. 

Miss Theda Gildemeister and Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick will address the General Meet- 


ing and also bring 1 
special message to ele- 
Teachers Associa- mentaryteachers. These 


Missouri State 


two speakers have no 
superiors in their fields. 
Dr. Kilpatrick is today 
exerting greater influence in the field of 
elementary school methods than any other 
man in the country. No elementary teacher 
can afford to miss hearing Dr. Kilpatrick. 
Miss Omalia Bengston, a real leader in 
Rural Education, will address the rural 
teachers. Every County Superintendent 
and rural teacher will want to hear Miss 
Bengston. She is, herself, a County Su- 
perintendent in Minnesota and is really 
doing worth while things. She will tell us 
about her work. 

Dr. Thomas Balliet, Dean of the School 
of Education of the University of New 
York City, will address the rural teachers. 
Dr. Balliet will address the General Meet- 
ing on Training for Citizenship. Dr. M. 
L. Burton, President of the University of 
Michigan, will address the General Meet- 


tion Program For 
November, 1920 


In other words the schools as _ 


ing on the live topic of “Being Alive.” 

We have other strong speakers selected 
for the general and special programs. 
Among them are Dr. L. D. Coffman, 
President, University of Minnesota, Dr. 
W. A. Jessup, President, University of 
Iowa, Dr. John H. Finley, Commissioner 
of Education of New York. 

Such names as these assure a high class 
program. 


Some people always have the best of 
everything. Their milk cow is the best in 
the world even though she does give 2% 
milk. Their horse is the best even though 
he has spavin and ringbone. Their farm 
is the best even though it is too poor “to 
sprout black-eyed peas.” If anyone has 
the temerity to point out a defect in any 
of their possessions, he is regarded as a 
bitter enemy and a dishonest critic. 

So we Missourians are proud of our 
In our pride and enthusiasm 

we decide that Missouri 
The Millenium has no weakness and no 
defects. We say that in 

Missouri we have the best rural schools in 
the world, we have the best trained teach- 
ers, the best paid teachers, the best high 
schools, and the most beautiful school 
buildings. The school millenium in Mis- 
souri is no longer dawning, but it is here. 

What a millenium! A _ school teacher 
paid $2 per day to lay broad and deep the 
education of the future citizens of this na- 
tion, but an illiterate foreigner paid $5 per 
day to carry brick and mortar. A farmer 
riding in a $5000 automobile but sending 
his children to a $2 teacher in a $500 
school house, yet this teacher is the best in 
the world; and the little. red (now black 
and weather-beaten) school house, heated 
by an unjacketed stove, lighted by shade- 
less windows, supplied with water from 4 
neighbor’s well a half mile away, is the 
proud possession of the community. This 
community is proud of its public schools 


great state. 
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in which are trained its youth. 


ourselves “boosters,” and all 
defects 


Doubtless when we reach the 


We call 


ihat = find and weaknesses are 


“knockers.” 


new Jerusalem and have surveyed St 


Peter’s possessions, we will ask for a re 
turn ticket to Missouri. 


“Oh wad .some power the giftic gic us 


oursel’s as others see us! 


free us, 


To see 
It wad frae monie a blunder 
And foolish notion.” 
—Geo. Melcher 
Northwestern University has taken the 
first step in the direction of substitution 
of class athletics for competitive athletics. 
Assuming that exercise in the 
form of games and regular use of the 
muscles is good for students and that it 
should be promoted by schools and_ uni- 
versities, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that have been 
pursuing the wrong course in 
handling it. Granted that 
the intercollegiate competitive 


physical 


our schools 
Physical 
Culture in 
Schools 

system is splendid for adver- 
tising purposes, that it tends to foster the 
college spirit and that it even induces some 
young men to go to college who otherwise 
might not, it is questionable, when the wel 
fare of the whole student body is consid- 
ered, if it is best promoted by intercolle 
giate competition. Obviously the competi 
tive system leads to the intensive traininz 
of a few stars and the athletic neglect of 
the “dubs,” yet from the point of physica! 
well being special attention should be given 
the “dubs” and the stars permitted to loo’: 
out for themselves. 

There are indications that educators are 
realizing more than formerly that physical 
culture should have a place on the school 
curriculum as prominent as geography and 
mathematics, beginning with the kindergar- 
ten and not stopping until the finish of the 
senior year in the university. If education 
is the production of a sound mind in a 
sound body, it is logical that the necessarv 
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attention should be paid to the body to pro 
duce that dual result. There is no objec- 
tion to some special attention being given 
to the most athletic, provided sufficient at- 
all the others. 


tention is bestowed upon 


is the custom in music, art or any 


Genius or 


This 
other specialty. 
naturally shows a desire for and attracts 
attention from the faculty. Athletics need 
be no exception. But if the duty of edu- 
cators, especially those in public institu- 


special talent 


tions, is to equip the pupils and students 
for good citizenship and success in life, 
that duty is not performed if regular, sys- 
tematic and compulsory physical culture 
side by side with the 


does not progress 


mental. Much more is being done in this 
respect in our public schools, the metro- 
politan ones in particular, than formerly. 
The action of Northwestern shows that the 
principle is beginning to be recognized in 
the universities.—Globe Democrat. 

UR advertisers are appreciated, and 
O deservedly, by The Missouri Teach- 

ers. They present to us in the most 
economical way their and their 
This issue contains advertisements 


name 


goods. 
from book publishers, from school suppl 
houses, from sporting goods firms, from 
teachers’ employment agencies, from 
colleges and 
offer service to the 
friends. Without 


CoMMUNITY 


many 
schools. 
them 
could 
high 
their 


teachers’ from 


others who 
They 
THE 
not live. In 

costs of 


are our 


SCHOOL AND 
these days of 


production 


support is even more vital 
than in days past, and it has 
always been necessary to the 
successful production of 4 


They Help 
Us Let Us 
Help Them 
school magazine. Advertisements in 3 
school publication are not the least im 
portant of its matter to teachers. They 
are the menu card in the restaurant of 
educational diners. You should order 
from the card. They constitute a very & 
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sential educational directory that points out 
sources Of help that the teacher, the super- 
intendent and the school board should use. 
Are you looking for the best and most re- 
cent text books? Our advertisements help 
you to find them. Do you need a sanitary 
water supply? You'll find help on our ad- 
vertising pages. You are wise enough to 
be interested in getting ready for winter 
by installing a healthful heating plant that 
complies with the law and furnishes .venti- 
laton, and our advertisers come to your 
aid. You want to organize for foot-ball, 
basket ball, volley ball or other sport and 
find that these pages of advertising help 
you in locating material that you will need. 
So always the live teacher reads the “ads” 
for she is always looking for the best way 
to improve herself and the school. As our 
advertisers help us so we ought to help 
them. Mutual helpfulness should be the 
rule. When you need material that our ad- 
vertisers furnish give them a chance to 
supply it. Generally you will find it of a 
high grade and as reasonable in price as 
material found any place. If it is, you owe 
your business to the firm that is helping 
your Association by advertising. 


In the meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association in St. Louis in 1919, 
the constitution was changed. The Asso- 
ciation was reorganized so that all the 
business of the Association will be done 
by the House of Delegates. The House 
of Delegates will be composed of represen- 
tatives chosen by each Community Teach- 
ers’ Organization in the State. Each Com- 
munity Teachers’ Association is entitled to 
one delegate for every twenty-five paidup 
members or major fraction of twenty-five. 

In this House of Delegates, the humblest 
tural teacher will have a vote in the House 
of Delegates that will count 
as much as that of any 
other teacher in the state. 
The purpose of changing 
the organization was to give the classroom 


The House 
of Delegates 
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teachers a more important part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. Since the business of the 
Association will be conducted entirely by 
the House of Delegates, it is important 


. that every teacher become a member of 2 


Community Association in order that she 
may have a voice in selecting delegates to 
the State Association who will represent 
her. 

The State Association during the past 
year has been making every effort possi- 
ble to improve school conditions in Mis- 
souri. It has waged a vigorous campaign 
for increasing the assessed values of prop- 
erty and for better salaries for teachers. 
It is now engaged in furthering the cam- 
paign for a new constitution for the state 
of Missouri fully beliving that a new con- 
stitution will remove many of the handi- 
caps on educational progress. The Asso- 
ciation needs a 100% enrollment for next 
November. 

The State Association has this year been 
an important factor in securing better sal 
aries for every teacher in the state. It is 
an important influence in the campaign for 
a new constitution. Many new school laws 
must be enacted by the Legislature of 1921. 
The influence of the teachers in the Leg- 
islature of 1921 will depend upon the mem- 
bership in the State Association. Let us 
have 20,000 members in the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association for November, 1920. 


I would preach not the doctrine of ignoble 
ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life, 
the life of toil and effort, of labor and strife. 
That highest form of success which comes, 
not to the man who desires mere easy peace, 
but to the man who does not shink from 
danger, from hardship, or from bitter toil and 
who out of these wins the splendid ultimate 
triumph.—Roosevelt. 


The world is doing mighty well, 
An’ I reckon she’d do better 

Ef day by day we'd clear the way, 

An’ enly let her! 
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School Health and Hygiene 


James Stuart, M.D. 


Director of Hygiene, 


Louis Public Schools 


The compulsory education law in this city as well as other cities throughout the United 


States, compels parents to send their children to school between certain ages. 


Because of this 


compulsion, it behooves Boards of Education to protect and conserve the health of these chil- 


dren who are committed to their care by statute. 
of Hygiene, which in addition, by its method of daily inspection, 
and with the regular physical examination of the school children, 


tagious diseases, 


This brings about the necessiiy of a Division 
prevents the spread of con- 
corrects 


certain physical defects that are retarding the chlid’s progress in the school. 
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The matter of School Hygiene, and the 
medical inspection of school children can 
no longer be considered in the light of an 
experiment. It has been instituted and 
carefully tested in a number of leading 
cities in Europe and the United States for 
a long enough period to thoroughly prove 
its value, not only from a physical stand- 
point, but from a basis of public economy 
as well. 

When properly conducted, it accomp- 
lishes these results: 

1. It renders school buildings and prem- 
ises sanitary and hygienically fit for the 
housing of school children and teachers, 
and for pedagogical activity under the 
most advantageous conditions, which in 
many cases are otherwise most woefully 
lacking. 

2. It induces parents to have each 
child, at an early date, placed in the best 
physical condition which is for him possi- 
ble, thus fitting him for regular school at- 
tendance, and for pleasant and profitable 
school work. This enables the child to 
pass through the grades on time, and se- 
cure the greatest possible amount of edu 
cation in the time that is at his disposal. 

3. It encourages the correction of phy- 
sical handicaps in the child, whether of 
eye, ear, nose, throat, teeth or general sys- 
tem. A child so relieved, not only does 
more and better work in school, but he im- 
proves physically and morally, becoming a 
better citizen and more efficient producer 
in later years. 

4. By controlling <1; often eradicating 
contagious disease, it saves many days of 
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school attendance to the school children, 
and prevents many of them from undergo- 
ing attacks of preventable illness that may 
prove fatal, or at least leave some serious 
impairment to the health of the victim. 
Few, if any, schools need be closed as the 
result of epidemics when under proper 
medical supervision, and the children com- 
ing from a home where illness exists may 
continue in attendance, under competent in- 
spection, without losing time or menacing 
the health of the others. 

In fact, such children, who are them- 
selves well, usually contagion, 

permitted to 
competent and 
much of their time in sanitary buildings 
and away from the source of infection. 
No case is known wherein such a properly 
inspected child has transmitted infection 
to its class-mates. 

5. Where competent school-nurses are 
employed, the nurse not only actively aids 
and furthers the efforts of the Medical 
Inspector in the school, but takes the part 
of a sort of medical missionary, visiting 
the homes of children and conferring with 
parents about the welfare of the children, 
advising as to diet, clothing, home-sanita- 
tion, etc. As a result, the school and its 
medical staff becomes a sort of “good 
health center” for the community, with re 
sults which in many instances have proven 
of inestimable value, not only to the chil 
dren, but to the physical- and moral tone 
of the community at large. The proper 
care of infants and children under school 
age becomes an active factor in raising the 


escape 
attend 
supervision, 


when school un- 


der spend 
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physical standard of the school population 
of a community in a very few years, with 
consequent betterment to the adult person 
nel in a noticeably short time. 

From a merely ‘financial 
medical school inspection has proven itself 
to be a profitable investment. 

The saving of one child’s life, either in 
accident or from disease, in a monetary 


standpoint, 


sense alone, pays the community for the 
medical care of a school for several years. 

The cost of maintaining a school is so 
many dollars for each child per annum, 
whether the child GOES or NOT. 

If he be prevented from attending, eith 
er by illness or physical unfitness, that 
number of dollars is expended, without re- 
turn, during his absence. But the commu- 
nity must pay it. Medical inspection re- 
duces this loss to a minimum. Caring for 
the health and well-being of the teacher 
involves a conservation in time and money 
to the school that cannot be ignored. 

A child, who by reason of physical de- 
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ficiency cannot receive a normal educa- 
tion in the normal time, usually quits 
school as soon as legally permitted, feeling 
dissatisfied and out of place in work it 
feels is a failure. They often become re- 
bellious against further effort at education 
and drop out into some form of employ- 
ment of a simple sort, being both physical 
ly and mentally unfit for much advance- 
ment or very profitable work of any kind. 
After a few years of non-progress, they 
become restless and dissatisfied, going 
from one thing to another, or perhaps idl- 
ing outright. This type of young person 
easily becomes vicious and troublesome, in- 
volving expense and worry to not only the 
public at large, but all with whom they 
come in contact. 

Since this sort of outcome may be easily 
prevented by medical supervision during 
school years, it is the final proof that med- 
ical. inspection makes for efficiency of 
“citizenship, a “consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 


New Constitution Amendment 


By BERNARD GRUENSTEIN 


Teachers of State Called Upon to Work and Vote for a New Constitution at 
Election November 2. 


Shall Missouri have a new state consti- 
tution ? 

This, in seven words, is the paramount 
issue before the people of Missouri. 

It is no longer an academic question, but 
a vegy practical one that must be decided 
yes or no at the next general election on 
November 2. 

Failing to induce the last General As- 
sembly to place a call for a constitutiinal 
convention on the ballot, the issue was 
created by the people themselves, when 
32,000 legal voters of Missouri in 12 con- 


gressional districts signed Initiative Peti- 
tions demanding the question to be submit- 
ted to the electorate of Missouri. 

These petitions were circulated by 
friends of the New Constitution Associa- 
tion of Missouri, whose president is Dr. 
W. H. Black, head of Missouri Valley Col- 
lege at Marshall, Mo., and whose general 
secretary is William M. Ledbetter, former 
editor of the late St. Louis Republic. 

President Melcher Saves the Day 

It is not too much to say that President 

George Melcher of the Missouri State 
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Teachers’ Association saved the day for « 
New Constitution, when he rallied the 
forces of Education to the assistance of 
the New Constitution Association. There 
was a time in the campaign to get signa- 
tures on the Initiative Petitions, when it 
did look as if the movement, for want of 
necessary funds, might lag and get no- 
where. It was just at this critical moment 
that pep and punch was given it by Presi- 
dent Melcher, who realized the situation 
and threw into it not only his very valu- 
able counsel but the resources of his 
mighty organization of public school teach- 
ers. In the coming years, Missouri will 
always be grateful to George Melcher for 
leading the way to victory. In the years 


to come, after the new constitution be- 
comes an accomplished fact, every school 
every school 
patron, 


child, 
school 
blessed. 

The first battle for the New Constitu- 
tion is won, and now it is up to every one 
of the 20,000 public school teachers to as- 
sist in winning the next. 

The Issue 

And let us get clearly in mind what the 
issue really is, so intelligent co-operation 
shall be forthcoming. 

For years the movement to submit a call 
for a Constitutional Convention, which 
shall revise and bring up to date the pres- 
ent organic law framed in 1875, was 
blocked in the General Assembly for no 
other reason than that of party politics. 
Though both major parties two years ago 
endorsed the idea of a New Constitution. 
it was defeated because of the mode of 
electing delegates to the revisional conven- 
tion. Under the present constitution, dele- 
gates are elected like state senators from 
senatorial districts. There are 34 such dis- 
tricts. Of these, 22 have been controlled 
for years by one political party, while an 
other party controlled but twelve. The fear 
that a Constitutional Convention under 


teacher and every 


will rise and call him 
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this arrangement might result in a politi- 
cally packed convention, led the minority 
party to decline to give a majority vote in 
the house of representatives to submit the 
call to the voters. 

Bipartisan Convention Asked 

The New Constitution Association of 
Missouri studied the situation and submit- 
ted the problem to eminent lawyers of the 
Missouri Bar Association. Their solution 
was this: Change the present constituti- 
onal mode of electing delegates to a Con- 
stitutional Convention so that both major 
parties in Missouri need have no fear of 
partisan advantage. The proposal is to 
elect delegates from the senatorial dis- 
tricts in such a manner that no district 
can be represented by two men belonging 
to the same political party. In other words, 
the district delegates shall be bipartisan. 
Added to this, it is proposed that there 
shall be fifteen non-partisan delegates-at- 
large. Thus shall partisanship be effect- 
ively removed from constitutional reforms 

This is the first feature of the New 
Constitution amendment to be submitted te 
the voters next fall. 

The second item is the actual call fora 
special election to be held in August, 1921, 
when the voters shall then say whether or 
not there shall be held a convention, under 
this new mode of bipartisan and non-partt- 
san election of delegates, to revise and 
amend the present state constitution. What 
the voters will say to that question may 
be accurately forecast by what they say in 
November. 

THEREFORE, THE BIG JOB IMME- 
DIATELY AHEAD OF US IS TO 
EDUCATE MISSOURI VOTERS TO 
VOTE ”YES” ON THE CONSTITUTI 
ONAL CONVENTION AMENDMENT. 

Teachers and school authorities matt 
rially helped to win the first skirmish with 
the initiatory petitions. That they wil 
rally for the next battle between now and 
election dav, under the inspiring leadership 
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of President George Melcher, is not to be 
doubted. 
Why Teachers Are Concerned 

And now, why should public school 
teachers be so concerned about a Constitu 
tional Convention ? 

Why should they help with their time, 
their services, their money, their moral 
support, to bring that Convention about? 

The answer is a ringing one. Missouri 
is thirty-fourth in education. Nearly three 
years ago, the United States Commission 
er of Education, Dr. Claxton, said Mis- 
souri ranked thirty-second. Two months 
ago the Russell Sage Foundation ranked 
Missouri thirty-fourth. Apparently, Mis- 
souri is slipping, and will continue to slip 
as long as the present state constitution 
prevails in discriminating the 
country school districts of Missouri. If 
Missouri’s farm boys and girls are ever to 
have a square deal in the vital matter of 
their schools, that square deal must come 
through changing the state constitution so 
that the rural school district shall at leas: 


against 


be on a parity or equality with the town 


and city district. Under present condi- 
tions, which are likely to prevail for many 
years to come, sixty-five cents maximum 
on the $100 valuation, all that any Mis- 
souri rural school district can pos 
sibly raise under our present state consti- 
tution, is totally inadequate. Not only that 
but it is manifestly unfair as long as town 
and city school districts have a maximum 
of one hundred cents on the same valua- 
tion. In other words and in the last ana- 
lysis, the country school child is discrimi- 
nated against to the extent of thirty-five 
per cent difference in constitutional maxi- 
mums. 
Missouri’s School Crisis 

Missouri today is facing the worst crisis 
in all her school history. Need we go into 
details? Last May in Shelby County only 
IS of the 69 rural schools secured teach- 
ers. In St. Charles County this month is 
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the report that more than a third of the 
78 in the county are without teachers. But 
even more significant than such facts as 
these is the startling fact that hundreds of 
school districts last April voted constitu- 


‘tional maximums for school purposes. That 


means only one thing: they could not vote 
more although perfectly willing to do so 
for the sake of their children, simply be- 
cause the maximums were fixed forty-five 
years ago! 

Any relief for such a situation as this, 
other than constitutional relief to be ob- 
tained through careful consideration in a 
duly elected Constitutional Convention on 
a non-partisan basis, is purely temporary. 
What is needed is a sound, permanent ba- 
sis of school progress, constitutionally 
worded so that school patrons need never 
again have to go through the harrowing 
experiences of the past few months. 

The Call To Teachers 

Teachers of Missouri, upon you, there- 
fore, depends the education of hundreds 
of thousands of voters that cannot be 
reached in any other way perhaps, to the 
end that they will vote “Yes” for a Con- 
stitutional Convention as above outlined. 
Upon you, depends much of the mission- 
ary work to be: done through the children 
of the schools, upon their parents, and 
among the school directors. If you fail 
to present a united front for a Constituti- 
onal Convention, and bring every resource 
you have, to bear upon bringing that about 
through the ballot, then, indeed, you are 
without any real, solid hope. 

But you may want to know more 
definitely what you can really do. If so, 
“read, learn, mark and inwardly digest” 
the following practical hints: 

How To Help 

lst. Constitutional Clubs are to be or- 
ganized in every one of the 114 counties 
of Missouri for the purpose of educating 
voters to vote “Yes” for the Constitutional 
Convention amendment on November 2. 
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Join these clubs and bring your influence 
directly to bear on the voters there. 

2nd. Take it upon yourselves to be mis- 
sionaries for the New Constitution in your 
school districts, through the children to the 
parents. Talk New Constitution to you: 
school patrons. Teach it to the children. 
Rally the voters in your polling precincts. 

3d. Communicate with the General Sec 
retary of the New Constitution Associa- 
tion of Missouri, at 1220 Federal Reserve 
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Bank Building, Broadway and Pine St, 
St. Louis, for general information or lit 
erature. Communicate with Bernard Gru 
enstein, manager of the Speakers’ Bureau, 
same address, if you wish to give a bit of 
your time as a public speaker either in 
your own community or elsewhere, als 
give him schedules of all meetings to be 
held in your communities, and he will do 
the best he can to get a speaker to that 
meeting. 


The Utah Educational Program 


By Dr. C. A. PROossER, 


Director The William Hood Dunwoody 


At the last session of its legislature the 
State of Utah inaugurated what I regard 
as a model, compulsory, part-time educa- 
tion law. Under the wise leadership of its 
state department and with the co-operation 
of the school men of the state, the bare 
text of this law has been made into a com- 
prehensive program for the conservation 
of children, not equalled on this continent. 
In this way Utah has not only taken a 
foremost place in the galaxy of states but 
has made a distinct and lasting contribu- 
tion to citizenship, efficiency, prosperity, 
and civilization. 

Utah’s year-round plan, authorized by 
law, is perhaps best stated in the bulletin 
published by the Utah [Educational Cam- 
paign Committee. This plan requires of all 
boys and girls up to eighteen years of age 
these things: 

Yearly Registration. 
Thirty weeks of school. 

(Pupils above sixteen years of age and those 

who have completed the eighth grade may be 

excused to enter employment, provided they 
attend school 144 hours a year.) 

Enrollment for twelve months in at least one 
subject which combines class-room instruction 
with supervised direction of some _ out-of- 


industrial Institute, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


school activity. For example, class instruction 

may be combined with practical work in such 

classes as agriculture, home making, commu- 
nity civics, personal hygiene and physical edu- 
cation. 

Participation by the pupil in out-of-school or 
ganizations that make for citizenship such as 
boy scouts, camp fire girls, mutual improve- 
ment associations, Sunday schools, glee clubs, 
town bands, orchestras, choirs, and thrift cam- 
paigns. 

Supervision of the pupil at work in order that 
he may have a square deal and an opportunity 
to find the work for which he is best adapted 
Guidance of the pupil in habits of health, 
thrift, civic service, and in play and recreation 

Every child in school or at work under 
supervision. 

The social significance of this program 
has impressed me deeply, for I see in it 
more than the mere passage of a law, mort 
than a forward step in the extension 0 
school service, more than the enthusiastit 
co-operation of educational and _ social 
workers and the citizenship of the state 


which promises so much for the success 0 
It is the social and economit 
significance of the thing that has beef 
done which has been borne in upon me 
and to which I desire to call attention hert 


the venture. 
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me the Utah program means all 


these things: 


1, 


A far-seeing investment for the future 
of Utah. The program will cost money, 


for it is an investment in education with 


deferred dividends certain to be realized. 
Children are to be kept in school for a 
longer time. This means greater self- 
denial in the home and larger appropria- 
tions from the public treasury for a 
widened and enriched program. Divi- 
dends are sure to return in a happier 
child life, in the growth and develop- 
ment of the latent interest and talent of 
the youth of the state, in a more intelli- 
gent and loyal citizenship, in economic 
efficiency and prosperity; in short, in a 
better people and a better state. 

It is eminently fitting that the State 
of Utah should reach high-water mark 
in such an investment for the future. 
The state itself is the result of such faith 
and such self-denial, for Utah is known 
to be the land of thrift, the land of hard 
toil and earnest saving. 

When the first settlers came into the 
state there could not have been a very 
promising vista before the eyes of the 
pioneers of this region. There must 
have been dream and vision, hope and 
faith, together with a willingness to sac- 
rifice; else they would not have settled 
here to begin the long struggle with 
nature necessary before Utah could reap 
the harvest of its present and future 
prosperity. The whole story of this state 
with its waste places and its riches, its 
railroads and its irrigation projects, its 
toil and its thrift, is the story of a con- 
fidence in investment made today, cer- 
tain to reap through the years deferred 
dividends such as Utah is even now en- 
joying. 

Utah has made an investment in a bet- 
ter citizenship for tomorrow, confident 
the dividends are sure in terms of great- 


2. 


If! 


er efficiency and better wage earning, 
more productiveness, and a more reliable, 
more progressive, and more successful 
citizenship. 

The continuity of education is recog- 
nized in the law. Sometimes school- 
masters come to believe that the only 
education is that given in classes. They 
fail to realize that most of our educa- 
tion is not received at the schoolhouse at 
all. The larger portion of our training 
for life we get from our work, our con- 
tact with people, our solution of our per- 
sonal problems, and our voluntary effort 
—in short, out of our experience with 
the realities of life. 

It takes the school to set our feet right 
in the pursuit of knowledge. The peo- 
ple, however, who have all through the 
years minimized the dignity of labor 
have caused thousands of boys and girls 
to drift into what were regarded as be- 
ing more dignified callings. 

Now we are beginning to realize that 
the touchstone of well organized, syste- 
matic toil, coupled with training that 
brings larger skill and knowledge and a 
pride in workmanship is just as educa- 
tive as anything that ever came out of a 
Greek grammar or a piece of English 
literature. The Utah law, as I under- 
stand it, sets up a scheme of employ- 
ment so regulated as to make the ex- 
perience gained truly educational. 


Co-operation with the vocation. Under 
the Utah plan it is proposed that when 
the youth goes to work his employment 


shall be made educative. This is to be 
accomplished in part by part-time in- 
struction carried on by the schools, so 
that the youth may both earn and learn. 
Sometimes this part-time instruction will 
extend his general education; sometimes 
it will extend vocational knowledge and 
skill, 

Is it too much to hope that employers 
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also will be led by this method to take 
a larger interest and responsibility, for 
the future of their young workers and 
will so order the career of the adoles- 
cent as to provide for his proper instruc- 
tion and to open opportunities for pro- 
motion which will insure a sufficient 
career for the deserving wage worker: 

The time has passed in the history of 
this world when the school could say, 
“Everybody make way for me, and I 
will do it all.” Life is at least as educa- 
tive as books. To meet the widely grow- 
ing needs of all we must call upon par- 
ents and employers, upon shop and 
home, upon the whole round of social 


and religious and economic facilities of - 


the state and the community for the 
proper training of the youth of the com- 
monwealth. 

Widening of educational activities. Un- 
der the program which has been worked 
out for Utah in conformity to the law 
the state has recognized as belonging tu 
the school not only educational activities 
of the traditional kind but health activi- 
ties, vocational activities, social and 
moral activities as well. In this way we 
are setting up in practical fashion all 
such goals as the sound mind in the 
sound body, applied knowledge with im- 
mediate value, training for citizenship 
as well as for culture and for labor, 
clean living and clean thinking as ulti- 
mate ends of all training. 

Recognition of other educational agen- 
cies. The Utah program recognizes that 
the school by itself has a very limited 
lot of facilities to offer and that it can- 
not so organize itself as to give the prac- 
tice in civic affairs which the youth of 
our country most needs for the future 
and without which they will never de- 
velop the habit of serving others, of 
looking at things from the standpoint of 
the good of others and of the welfare of 
the country. Consequently the Utah 
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program is marvelously flexible, for it 
recognizes the Boy Scouts and the Junior 
League and the Boys and Girls’ Com 
Club and all the activities of the com- 
monwealth in which our youth partici- 
pate. Time spent in them is recognized 
and credited at the school. The time 
honored educational system says to these 
new activities, “You are part and parcel 
of our machinery. Both of us will be 
missing a great chance if we do not get 
together in our common program for 
training the youth.” What possibilities 
of co-operation and infinite development 


‘lie in the wake of this idea! 


Theory and practice. After all, you 
do not acquire effective power to do any- 
thing, you do not acquire skill or im 
sight, until you combine together prac- 
tice and thinking about practice, doing 
and thinking about doing. Just in pro- 
portion as you are able to do these 
things together do you get effective 
training in anything. The weakness of 
our school today is the fact that all along 
the line it is organized knowledge with 
deferred value upon which we cannot re- 
alize because it is gone when it is 
needed. 

The new program for Utah is applied 
knowledge with immediate value. Les- 
sons in honesty, fair dealing, justice, and 
co-operation are to be worked out in the 
social agencies of which the youth is 4 
part and in which he participates ear- 
nestly and joyfully outside of school 
hours. Vocational studies are to enrich 
the curriculum of the regular school, and 
the state is to follow the worker to the 
job in order that he may receive the 
civic and vocational instruction which 
will both interpret his work and make 
him a better citizen. 


7. The right of the state to regulate and 


control not only the education but the 
employment of children. The state de 
termines when the youth is to go to work 
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and the state requires further attendance 
upon training. But this is but the enter- 
ing wedge in a widening program for 
making his vocational experience as a 
wage worker as truly educative as the 
work of the school. 


The conservation of childhood. Con- 
servation is the cry of our age. It be- 
gan with raw materials. It was extend- 
ed to animals. Society is now deliber- 
ately and consciously planning for its 
own future by conserving its youth. This 
takes many forms: the protection of ma- 
ternity, the safe-guarding of the milk 
supply, the clearing of the breathing 
space, the enforcing of sanitary condi- 
tions, provisions for better elementary 
and secondary schools, the abolishment 
of the saloon, the establishment of moral 
safe-guards and regulations, the health 
program in education, the establishment 
of vocational training, and the part-time 
instruction of the young wage earner. 
All these are but phases of the program 
for the conservation of the childhood of 
the nation. 


It costs money to conserve, but con- 
servation, after all, is the forging of re- 
wards today for the sake of deferred 
rewards and dividends in the future. 
Every investment in a better childhood 
is conservation that costs money. 


Such a program costs money not only 
for the machinery of conservation it- 
self but it costs money in the deferred 
wage earning of the youth. To compel 
children to stay in school until they are 
sixteen years of age costs the common- 
wealth money; it costs the economic 
forces of the states money. To compel 
the youth to give 4 hours out of his 
week for further training may cost 
money also, although this is doubtful, 
since all experience seems to show that 
the awakened interest of the children 
causes them to produce more and better 
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things in the remaining hours than they 

did in the full week under the olf 

scheme. 

On the whole, conservation, however, 
is the forgoing of society’s rewards 
from its youth today in order to pro- 
duce a better youth for the future. It 
is a saving in the adolescent years in 
order to promote and prolong the effi- 
ciency of men tomorrow. The Utah pro- 
gram of conservation of childhood wiil 
cost money, but it will be worth all that 
it may cost and infinitely more than it 
will cost. 

The accomplishment of the program. 
It is going to be a difficult thing t» 
achieve the Utah program, splendid as it 
is. Many are of the opinion that the 
state is over-legislated. There seems to 
be no other way, however, to accomplish 
things in America but to over-legislate. 
America never prepares to do anything. 
We do something and take the conse- 
quences. 

About all the laws that are of forward 
movement in education have been put 
over in a time of misgiving by daring 
spirits with vsiion, who said, “Get it on 
the statute books, and by the eternal 
gods, we will work out the problem somie 
way.” 

This daring and inspiring program of 
the desert state can only be accomplished 
in proportion as public sentiment can be 
led to see its opportunities. It must carry 
with it the farmers and the employers and 
the social workers and the wage workers 
of the state as well as the schoolmasters. 
It must awaken the pride of the State of 
Utah in what it has achieved and in the 
opportunities that lie before it as a pace- 
maker in American educational affairs. 

That program cannot be accomplished 
with a cheap type of teacher. It calls for 
inspired leadership and effective teaching. 
There will be need of teachers able to cor- 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Education in Missouri in an Index Number 


For State School Systems 
A. G. Capps 


Dr. Ayres, in An Index Number for 
State School Systems published in April, 
1920, by the Russell Sage Foundation, says 
that “the purpose of the index number is 
to make it possible for state school systems 
to measure their progress from year to 
year and to compare their attainments with 
those of their neighbors.” 

The index number was “computed for 
the entire United States for each year from 
1871 to 1918, and for each state for the 
years 1890, 1900, 1910, 1916 and 1918. 
It has also been computed for the Districi 
of Columbia for each of these years and 
for Hawaii, The Canal Zone, and Porto 
Rico for 1918.” 

“It is the belief of 


the author (Dr. 


Ayres) that this index number is relatively 
reliable as an indicator of changes in the 


effectiveness of public education from 
year to year in the country as a whole over 
the period included in the present report. ° 
“Its methods are rigid and impartial, but 
not considerate or interpretative.” 

The index number “is a composite of ten 
different elements, of which five are 
measures of the amount of education re- 
ceived by the children, and the remaining 
five are measures of the expenditure mad2 
to purchase this education.” It should be 
said further that an index number is a 
well known device for measuring the fluc- 
tuations in cost of living, prices of food, 
clothing, etc., and the values of stocks and 
bonds. 

The ten sets of educational data used 
were: 


1. Per cent of school population attend- 
ing school daily. 

2. Average days attended by each child 
of school age. 


3. Average number of days schools were 
kept open. 

4. Per cent high school attendance was 
of total attendance. 

5. Per cent that boys were of girls in 
high schools. 

6. Average annual expenditure per child 
attending. 

7. Average annual expenditure per child 
of school age. 

8. Average annual 
teacher employed. 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries. 

10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries. 

These ten items were selected after a 
careful study of the mass of statistical ma- 
terial in the offices of the United States 
Bureau of Education. Not all the data 
that are collected by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion are of equal reliability. Using the sta- 
tistical methods that determine the reliabil- 
ity of data, these were selected because 
they met the following additional require- 
ments: (a) “unusually well adapted for 
inclusion in an index number ;” (b) “gath- 
ered by substantially uniform methods from 
identical establishments (the forty-eight 
states) over a long period of years; and 
(c) “each of the items can readily be 
stated in percentage terms.” 

Each item is expressed in terms of one 
hundred as a standard. Items 1 and Sare 
expressed directly as per cents. Item 4 is 
multiplied by three because under ideal 
conditions the high school enrollment would 
be only one-third of the total enrollment. 
Items 2 and 3 are each included as one 
half the actual number found because tw® . 
hundred days is the ideal length of school 
Items 6 and 7 are entered at face 
Item 8 is entered as one-half the 


expenditure per 


term. 
value. 
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actual monthly expenditure on a basis of 
twelve months. Item 9 is the actual fig- 
ure multiplied by two. Item 10 is ex- 
pressed as its face value on twelve months 
basis. The reader who is interested in 
finding out the details of the reduction of 
each item to the basis of one hundred 
should study the detailed report of the 
method given in monograph. 

The writer has gone over the mono- 
graph carefully and selected a few data 
that are of interest to people in Missouri. 
Some of the data are taken directly and 
some are derived. The derived data have 
been checked one or more times by his 
students and are believed to be reasonably 
accurate. The rankings of the states have 
been considered from two viewpoints: (a) 
the rankings as shown by the index num- 
bers; (b) the rankings as shown by the 
per cent increase in the index numbers. 
Certain questions of facts are considered 


in each category. 
Missouri Compared with the forty- 


eight States in 1918. In comparing edu- 
cation in Missouri with the education in 
the forty-eight states, two sets of data may 
be used. We may rank the states on the 
size of the single index number for each 
state and we may rank the states on the 
per cent of gain made in the index num- 
ber for each state from one date to the 
next, e. g. from 1910 to 1918. The rank 
on index numbers is taken directly from 
page 49 of the monograph and the rank 
on per cent gain is calculated from data 
given on pages 35 and 37. 

TABLE I 


Rank on Rank on 
Index Number Per Cent Gain 


State 


Montana 

California 2 33 
Arizona 3 
New Jersey 23 
Washington 48 
lowa 2 
Utah 25 
Massachusetts 46 


Michigan 9 6 
Connecticut 10 22 
Ohio 11 19 
New York 12 36 
Colorado 13 26 
North Dakota 14 5 


“Nevada 15 47 


Indiana 14 
Idaho 17 8 
Minnesota 9 
Oregon 19 24 
Pennsylvania 20 21 
Nebraska 21 10 
Illinois 22 38 
Wyoming 23 7 
Rhode .sland 24 44 
Kansas 25 12 
South Dakota 26 11 
New Hampshire 27 13 
New Mexico l 
Vermont 29 20 
Wisconsin 30 30 
Missouri 31 15 
Maine 32 27 
Oklahoma 33 18 
Maryland 34 41 
Delaware 43 
Texas 17 
Florida 37 16 
West Virginia 35 
Virginia 39 31 
Tennessee 40 28 
Kentucky 41 34 
Louisiana 42 45 
Georgia 43 42 
North Carolina 44 29 
Alabama 45 39 
Arkansas 46 40 
Mississippi 47 37 
South Carolina 48 32 
Table I shows that Missouri ranks thirty- 
first among the forty-eight states in 191S 
when the index numbers are used as the 
basis of ranking. She ranks fifteenth 
when the per cent gain for the period from 
1910 to 1918 is used as the basis of com- 
parison. Missouri makes a much better 








showing when the per cent gain is taken 
as a basis but it should not be forgotten 
that her absolute rank is much lower. Both 
facts are significant and should be con- 
sidered. Missouri needs a high ranking in 
gain per cent to bring her absolute rank 
where we think it should be. 

Missouri Compared with the North 
Central States. Using the same methods 
of procedure as described in the preceding 
section, it will be interesting to compare 
Missouri with the other states belonging to 
the North Central Division. 


TABLE II 
State , Rank on Rank on 
Index Number Per Cent Gain 

1918 1910-1918 
Iowa 1 1 
Michigan 2 3 
Ohio 3 10 
North Dakota 4 2 
Indiana 5 8 
Minnesota 6 4 
Nebraska 7 5 
Illinois 8 12 
Kansas 9 7 
South Dakota 10 6 
Wisconsin 11 11 
Missouri 12 9 


Note:—The reader should keep in mind in 
studying this table that the numbers refer to 
the rankings of the states among themselves 
and not among the forty-eight states. 

The table shows that Missouri stands at 
the foot of the list when rank on index 
number is considered and ninth from the 
top when the per cent gain is taken as 2 
basis. 

Missouri Compared with Her Border- 
ing States. It will be interesting to com- 
pare Missouri with her bordering states in 
rank on index number for 1918 and in 
rank on per cent gain from 1910 to 1918. 
Table III was obtained in the same man- 
ner as the preceding tables. 


TABLE III 
State Rank on Rank on 
Index Number Per Cent Gain 
1 1910-1918 
Iowa 1 1 
Nebraska 2 2 
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Illinois 3 8 
Kansas 4 3 
Missouri 5 4 
Oklahoma 6 5 
Tennessee 7 6 
Kentucky 8 7 
Arkansas 9 9 


Note:—These rankings are for the nine 
states among themselves and not for the 
forty-cight states. 

The table shows that Missouri stands 
fifth when ranks are based on the index 
numbers for 1918 and that she stands fourth 
when the ranks are based on per cent 
gained from 1910 to 1918. In this group 
of states she again shows a better record 
when the progress is taken as the standard. 

Ranking of Missouri in Each of the 
Ten Items. For purposes of diagnosis, 
Ayres gives the ranking of each state in 
1918 in each of the ten items that com- 
pose the single index number. This helps 
the student of education to locate specifi- 
cally the strong places and the weak places 
in a state system. By calculations on data 
given by Ayres the per cent gain or pro- 
gress made by Missouri on each item was 
derived for the period from 1910 to 1918 

TABLE IV 


Item Rank on Rank on 


Index Number Per Cent Gain 

1918 1910-1918 

l 23 11.2 
2 26 188 
3 25 6.4 
4 25 67.1 
5 31 —6.5 
6 31 69.8 
7 30 89.0 
8 23 55.6 
9 31 84.6 
10 19 476 


Note:—The table should be read as follows: 
On. Item 1 Missouri ranked 23 among. the 
forty-eight states in 1918 and her index num 
ber for this item was 11.2 per cent greater i 
1918 than it was in 1910; on Item 2, she 
ranked 26 and her index number for this item 
was 18.8 per cént greater in 1918 than it wa 
in 1910; etc. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The Missouri Centennial 


By C. H. 


The centennial year gives the teacher an 
opportunity in the teaching of history 
which should be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent. History is frequently considered a 
difficult subject to teach. Many children 
seem to think it a hard subject and dislike 
it Teachers often complain of lack of 
interest on the part of their pupils, yet 
every one recognizes the value of the sub- 
ject. Occasionally we find a child who is 
intensely interested in history. The child 
that becomes interested will read everything 
of historical nature that it can get, and it 
is usually able to tell more about a subject 
than can be found in the text-book used. 
The fact that some children become inter- 
ested in history indicates that the diffi- 
culty is not inherent in the subject. In fact 
the reverse is true. There is probably no 
other subject in the curriculum in which 
there is more inherent interest, or in which 
it is easier to interest children, than his 
tory. What, then, is the difficulty? 

There is a well known pedagogical prin- 
ciple which in substance is as follows: The 
child should be led by gradual processes 
from the known to the unknown. In the 
teaching of history the teacher constantly 
violates this principle. Without warning 
or preliminary preparation of any kind the 
child is taken to another continent and 
asked to study and understand men and 
conditions as they were four hundred years 
ago in a foreign land. Happy indeed is 
the child whose home training, or previous 
reading or association may have prepared 
him for this plunge into the past. Such a 
child will become interested in history and 
its study will be a pleasure to him. These 
children are the occasional ones whom the 
history teacher finds who like history. If 
this gap between the known and the un- 
known, that is, between the present and the 
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past, between the child and Columbus, be- 


_tween the child’s environment and medie- 


val Europe, where we usually begin the 
study of the history of the United States, 
can be bridged, we will have no trouble 
about interest in history. 

One of the great values of state and 
local history lies in the fact that it fur- 
nishes the material for bridging this gap 
between the child and that past, which 
treats of the development of our American 
civilization. The mind of the average 
child seizes this material readily and makes 
the transition easily and naturally. The 
materal need not be organized and pre- 
sented in a formal way as an introductory 
course in history. Probably the child will 
grasp the local material quicker and use it 
better if it is presented informally as the 
occasions arise. 

This Centennial year furnishes an excel- 
lent opportunity for the presentation of 
local historical material which will be of 
great interest to the student. This interest 
will naturally carry over to the history of 
the United States and other nations 
through which our civilization has devel- 
oped. The local and state historical mate- 
rial may be presented to the child in 4 
number of ways. First: the material may 
be gathered and placed in the hands of the 
students for outside readings to be report- 
ed upon occasionally. Second: it may be 
given as a regular course in the school: 
Third: Centennial programs may be given 
at various times during the school year. 
And fourth: a Missouri pageant may be 
given to celebrate the centennial of. state- 
hood. 

Any or all of these methods may be 
used. The formal course hardly needs 
discussion here. The use of local and 


state historical material for collateral read- 
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ing and reports in opening exercises will 
be valuable and should form a part of the 
work of every school in Missouri this year. 
These reports may be used at any time but 
will have an added interest if they are given 
on the centennial or other anniversary of 
the event with which they deal. For ex- 
ample a sketch of the life of David Barton 
might be given on the anniversary of his 
election to the United States Senate. The 
story of the election of Thomas H. Benton 
would make an excellent report for the 
same day. A number of these centennial 
anniversary reports may be given during 
the year but it is not necessary that all of 
them be centennial anniversary reports. A 
report on the anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the county, the founding of the 
town, the organization of the school dis- 
trict, the building of a church or other 
prominent building, or on any historical 
event of local importance will be of inter- 
est and will serve to furnish variety. 


(1) The following dates stands out as 
appropriate for centennial celebrations: 


Sept. 19, 1820—Organization of the state 


government. 

Sept. 25, 1820—Gov. McNair signed first law 
which provided for the date and method 
of electing U. S. Senators. 

Oct. 2, 1820—Election of Barton and Benton 
to the U. S. Senate. 

Nov. 25, 1820—Location of the temporary seat 
of government at St. Charles. 

Oct. 19, 1820—First veto by a Missouri gover- 

nor. A compensation bill which gave the 

members of the General Assembly high 
salaries. 

19, 1820—First bill in Missouri passed 
over a governor's veto. 

Nov. 2, 1820—First presidential electors from 
Missouri selected by the General As- 
sembly. 

Dec. 12, 1820—First session of the Missouri 
General Assembly adjourned. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 1820—Debate on the Missouri 
resolution in the United States Senate. 
Dec. 11, 1820—Missouri resolution passed in 

the United States Senate. 


Oct. 
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Dec. 6-13, 1820—Missouri resolution dcbated 

in the House. 

Dec. 13, 1820—Missouri resolution rejected by - 
the House. 

Jan. 15, 1821—Senate Missouri resolution read 
and referred to a special committee in 
the House. 

Feb. 10, 1821—Special committee of the House 

reported a resolution admitting Missouri. 

The report rejected by the House. 

14, 1821—Violent debate in the House 
on the subject of counting Missouri's 
electoral vote. Compromised by return- 
ing two reports, one including and the 
other excluding Missouri’s vote. 

Feb. 21, 1821—Roberts’ resolution admitting 
Missouri rejected in the Senate. 

Feb. 22, 1821—Clay’s proposal for a_ joint 
House and Senate committee to consider 
the Missouri adopted by the 
House. 

Feb. 24, 1821—Senate concurred in the pro- 
posal of the house for a joint committee 
to consider the Missouri question. 

Feb. 26, 1821—The joint committee reported 
the second Missouri compromise. Adopted 
the same day without change by the 
House. 

Feb. 28, 1821—The Senate adopted the joint 
committee report without change. 

March 2, 1821—Joint resolution admitting 
Missouri, known as the second Missouri 
compromise, approved by President Mon- 
roe. 

April 20, 1821—-Proclamation issued by Gover- 
nor McNair calling the General Assembly 
in extra sesion to consider the require 
ments of Congress concerning the free 
negro clause of Missouri’s constitution. 

June 4, 1821—General Assembly met in extra 
session. 

June 26, 1821—The Solemn Public Act ap- 
proved by Governor McNair. 

Aug. 10, 1821—Missouri formally admitted by 
proclamation of President Monroe. 


Feb. 


question 


At least one formal centennial program 
should be given by every school in Mit 
souri during the school year of 1920-21. 
This program may be given on any one of 
a number of centennial dates but while this 
may be best it is not necessary. A centem- 
nial program is appropriate on any day 
during the year. This program may com, 
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sist of essays, speeches, declamations, and 
songs. The events connected with the ad- 
mission of Missouri should be the subject 
of a number of the speeches and papers. 
For example; the passage of the enabling 


act, the slavery debate, the second Missouri 


compromise, the making of our first con- 
stitution, the organization of our state 
government, and the election of our first 
United States Senators would make good 
subjects. The program should have at 
least one number dealing with local history. 
For example the founding of the town, the 
history of the school, or an account of any 
historical event of importance that may 
have occurred in the county. The Mis- 
souri songs should also be sung and the 
state flag should be used in the decoration. 

The program should be made a matter 
of community interest. The aid and co- 
operation of the leading citizens of the 
community should be secured. Some of 
them may be induced to take a place on 
the program. If there is an aged pioneer 
in the community he should at least be 
present, and if he can be induced to give 
some reminiscences of the early years so 
much the better. 

Missouri’s history is well adapted to pre- 
sentation by means of the historic pageant. 
Every high school in the state that has a 
sufficient number of pupils should attempt 


to put on a Missouri pageant this year. 
The Parchment Guild of Missouri Uni- 
versity, Columbia, wrote a pageant and 
masque commemorating the centennial of 
Missouri’s statehood. This was presented 
at the Hall Theatre in Columbia, March 
25, 1920. The pagent was a great success. 
It is true that the caste was made up 
largely of University students and that the 
pageant is too heavy for high school and 
grade children. But it can be simplified 
and shortened for presentation by high 
schools. For information concerning this 
pageant address Floyd C. Shoemaker, sec- 
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retary of the State Historical Society, Col- 
umbia, Mo. 

This pageant was worked over and sim- 
plified for high school students and pre- 
sented by the Training School High 
School of the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College at Warrensburg during 
the summer school of 1920. More than 350 
high school and grade children were used 
in the pageant. Although but short time 
was given to preparation, and no profes- 
sional trainers were employed, the pagent 
was a great success and demonstrated what 
could be done by the regular teachers with 
high school and grade children. 

Certainly every first class high school 
should give a Missouri pagent during the 
year. A copy of the pageant can be secured 
rewritten and adapted to suit the local com- 
munity and the school. The attempt at 
presentation will yield surprising results. 
Perfection is not the end to be attained. 
Those who wait for perfection never do 
anything. Even if a few mistakes are made 
the historic value and the value to the com- 
munity will be beyond measure. 

The teacher should not only take advan- 
tage of the centennial year to interest the 
students of the school in history and his- 
toric material but she should also make the 
results permanent by interesting the com- 
munity in the work so that it will be con- 
tinued from year to year. 


This may be done by organizing a local 
The purpose of the so- 
ciety should be to secure the appropriate 
celebration of Missouri’s centennial in the 
community and to keep up a permanent 


historical society. 


interest in historical study. The society 
should be affiliated with the State Histo- 
rical Society. This may be done by mak- 
ing the yearly dues high enough to pay one 
dollar to the state society for each mem- 
ber in the local society. This would make 
each member of the local society a mem- 
(Continued on page 129) 
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Child Hygiene and School 


and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
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The Missouri School Health Crusade: 

By this name is the work in the Modern 
Health Crusade in Missouri hereafter to 
be known. This health crusade work in 
the schools, which has been endorsed by 
all health and educational organizations and 
leaders of the nation and the state, has 
been simplified and adapted to the condi- 
tions prevailing in Missouri by the Mis- 
souri Tuberculosis Association. 

In the preparation of the printed matter 
used in this Missouri Crusade, representa- 
tive school men and women and represen- 
tative physicians and health officers and 
authorities of the State, have participated ; 
and it is believed that the result of their 
labors expresses the last word in school 
health-education. 

In appearance this printed matter re- 
flects the best work of Missouri artists 
and typographers and is printed upon pa- 
per having qualities that will assure satis- 
faction to its users. Sponsored by un- 
questionable authority in respect to its 
health and educational subject matter, pre- 
sented in approved pedagogical form and 
being attractive in appearance and service- 
able to its intended use, it is expected to 
serve as a model for such work in other 
states. 

The recent adoption of the Modern 
Health Crusade by the Board of Education 
of the City of St. Louis will tend to give 
it standing with public school systems in 
the large cities of America. In the school 
year of 1919-1920, this Health Crusade 
course in practical personal hygiene was 
followed by schools in every county in Mis- 








souri and it is within belief that in the 
year 1920-1921 it will be followed in some 
form by every school n the State. 

In the former school year the course 
was followed by 6,000,000 school children 
in the United States and President Wilson 
in a letter has expressed his earnest hope 
that the 20,000,000 school children in the 
country will be enlisted and united in the 
one great cause of better health. In Mis- 
souri, Governor Gardner, State Superin- 
tendent Baker and the State Board of 
Health have endorsed the work. It has 
been approved and recommended by the 
State Teachers’ Association, by the State 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Missouri 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and by six- 
teen other state-wide organizations of 
women having to do with health and edu- 
cation. 

The Modern Health Crusade appeals to 
teachers for three reasons: 

1. It promotes the physical, mental and 
moral improvement of the children; ‘i 
makes the work of instruction lighter and 
discipline easier. 

2. It prevents disease in childhood, im- 
proves attendance and attention, raising the 
standing of the school work of the child- 
ren. 

3. It links the home and the school, 
extending its beneficent health influence to 
the home; it brings the teachers and pa- 
rents into cooperative relationship in the 
training of the child; it enlists interest in 
the school*and promotes its financial sup- 
port by the patrons. 

The great central idea of the School 
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Health Crusade is that through daily ob- 
servation of health chores children will es- 
tablish health habits that will persist 
throughout their lives. Justification for 
promoting this work by the Tuberculosis 
Association is given expression in the in- 
troduction of the Explanation of Health 


Chores, which reads: 

No disease is more widely spread nor claims 
more lives than tuberculosis. No disease en- 
tails more hardship or suffering; more re- 
stricts opportunity to acquire wealth; pro- 
duces more unhappiness and grief; more se- 
riously disturbs the welfare of the family; 
more frequently breaks up the home; more 
often frustrates individual hope and ambition, 
than tuberculosis. 

In these times of high cost of labor and 
material, the cost of tuberculosis to the State 
of Missouri and to its people conservatively 
may be estimated at fifty million dollars a 
year. 

Opportunity for infection with tuberculosis 
is universal. Seventy-five or more of one 
hundred children sixteen years of age already 
are infected. Practically all adults have been 
infected. One out of every three men and 
women who die in the age of - productive 
parenthood—eighteen to fifty ycars— dies 
from tuberculosis. One out of every eleven 
people who die from any cause in Missouri, 
dies from tuberculosis. 

To save children from infection with tu- 
berculosis and to build up and to maintain 
their resistance to its development when in- 
fected, by forming habits that will assure 
vigorous health to them when men and 
women, is the object of the Missouri Schooi 
Health Crusade. 

As a stimulant to the observance of the 
tules of health, the child pledges himself: 

I. Faithfully and so far as possible to do 
the Health Chores as set forth on the Health 
Crusader’s Chore Record as is explained on 
the back of this Certificate of Enrollment; 

II. Conscientiously and unselfishly to try 
to promote the happiness and welfare of 
others, doing nothing that may harm their 
health or expose them to disease; 

III. In the spirit of helpfulness and broth- 
erly love to endeavor to keep the home and 
the home town clean and healthful. 


This triple pledge appears on the Cru- 
sader’s Certificate of Enrollment and is 


subscribed to by the child in the following 


terms: 

I pledge myself to the best of my ability 
and so far as circumstances permit, consci- 
entiously and continuously to observe the 
pledges Nos. I, II and III which appear in 


. the above Certificate of Enrollment. 


This Certificate of Enrollment is taste- 
fully ornamental, reproduced from special- 
ly hand drawn copy and printed in colors. 
An explanation of the chores appears on 
the back of this Certificate. 

The health chores as revised for use in 
the Missouri School Health Crusade ap- 


pear as follows: 

1. I washed my hands today before each 
meal and after each time I went to the toilet. 

2. I washed my face, my ears and neck and 
I cleaned my finger-nails today. 

3. I kept fingers, pencils and all unclean 
and injurious things out of my mouth and 
nose today. 

4. I brushed my teeth thoroughly this morn- 
ing and after the evening meal today. 

5. I took ten or more slow, deep breaths ot 
fresh air today and tried to sit and stand up 
straight. 

6. I played outdoors or with windows open, 
an hour; and went to toilet at regular times 
today. 

7. *1 was in bed ten hours or more last 
night with the bedroom windows open and 
slept cool. 

8. I drank a glass of water before each 
meal and after supper, but drank no tea or 
coffee today. 

9. I ate slowly and only wholesome food 
with some fruit, vegetables or milk today. 

10. I tried to keep neat, cheerful, watchful, 
clean-minded, and helpful to others today. 

11. I tried today to cover my nose and 
mouth with a clean handkerchief when I 
coughed or sneezed. 

12. I took a bath all over on each day of 
the week that is checked X. 

To the health chore work of the Modern 
Health Crusade the Missouri School Health 
Crusade has added the taking of height 
and weight of the school children monthly. 
Health Crusader record sheets, providing 
for a record of health chores done and 
heights and weights taken, are sent home 


by the child monthly. It has been found 
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that a child’s weight in relation to his age 
and height and his monthly gain in weight 
is the best single index we have of his 
physical condition and progress in develop- 
ment. Reports of the child’s weight are 
made to the parent monthly and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of his health, if 
underweight, appear on the record sheet in 


terms as follow: 

This Health Critsader is 
(under-weight) for his (her) age and height. 
If more than 7% under-weight, the Crusader’s 
parents should have him examined for physi- 
cal defects, by a physician. Ask the teacher 
for a Child Health Circular. If under-weight, 
racial and family characteristics being consid- 
ered and having no physical defects, the 
Health Crusader’s weight may be brought up 
to standard for his age and height by judi- 
cious feeding, such as by not cating sweets 
or other food at irregular intervals between 
meals; by the drinking of milk regularly at 
recess periods; by the more con- 
sumption of milk and fresh and cooked fruits 
and vegetables at meals; by hot, preferably, or 
cold supplementary school lunches at noon- 


in guciiaa ies % over— 


generous 
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time; by preventing diseases of childhood; 
and by doing all the Health Chores all the 
time. His standing in his studies may im- 
prove as his health improves with increasing 
weight. School-room scales, fitted with 
measuring rod, may be bought at cost price 
from the Missouri Tuberculosis Association, 
706 Pontiac Bldg., St. Louis, by school boards, 
clubs or other organizations. An appropriate 
weighing scale should be in every school 
room. 

This report bears the signature of the 
State Superintendent of Public Schools and 
that of the Executive Secretary of the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association and As- 
sociate Director of the Division of Child 
Hygiene of the State Board of Health, 
with further provision for the signature of 
the County or City Superintendent of 
Schools, approving the report when undet- 
signed by the teacher in charge. Dignity 
is given this approval by the seal of the 
State and the seal of the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation which appear with the respective 
signatures. 








to more than pay for their installation. 








Save Those School Children 
Typhoid and Other Dread School Diseases 


The American Sanitary Bubbling Fountain Systems and American Sanitary 
Waterless Closets Systems will save in comfort, convenience and doctor bills enough 


Made in St. Louis, close to you—low freight, quick service 


Write us or call 
In addition, file this advertisement and remember we can furnish anything your 
school needs, furnaces, room heaters, phonographs, school wagons, desks, tables, 
chairs, globes, maps, brushes, dictionaries, sweeping compound, floor oil, clocks, 
bells, flags, blackboard, erasers, crayon, adjustable 
window shades, papers, inks, etc. 


A School Supply Co. at Your Door 


American School Supply Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Sanitary Goods of Quality 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


This Fall From 


We solicit your patronage 


19 Third Street 
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A Roll of Health Knighthood and Class- 
Room Weight Record, 17x22™% inches, 
printed on fine buff ledger paper in two 
colors, on which records of the health 
chores done by each child and his weight 


are recorded, with ranks in Health Knight- . 


hood indicated by colored paper stars past- 
ed on the roll, to be posted upon the wall 
of the school-room, will stimulate children 
in friendly contest for the honors of the 
Crusade. 

A full explanation of the work appears 
in the form of an “Explanation Circular,” 
addressed to the boy or girl, the parent 
and the teacher. 

It is believed by those who have con- 
sidered the plans and surveyed the sup- 
plies, that with the state-wide adoption of 
this work in Missouri the State will once 
again show herself to be the “show you” 
state. 





No man is born into the world whose 
work is not born with him. 
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School Furniture 


and 


School Supplies 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


Exclusive Distributors of: 


Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 


Our New Catalog 


No. 32 


is just off the press. Sent free on request 


Midwest School Supply Co. 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENTS 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
PLAY GROUND EQUIPMENTS 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE UTENSILS 





(Special for High Schools) 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 
TABLES, CASES AND APPARATUS 


F. J. Feineman 
804 Pine St. St. Louis 
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The State Superintendent's Department 


By Sam A. Baker, State Superintendent of Public Schools 


To the County Superintendent: 

May I bring before you at this time some 
important items to which I am sure you will 
give attention. 

You desire the schools under your charge 
shall attain the highest possible degree of et- 
ficiency. I am anxious to co-operate with 
you to this end, therefore, the following sug- 
gestions: 

Standard and Superior Schools 

Suggestions have been sent to you giving 
the requirements for each of these classes. 
Will you not stress this subject with your 
teachers and boards and urge them to place 
the school in their charge in one or the other 
of these classes. Let us have many Superior 
schools in Missouri the coming year. 

Agriculture 

The course of study in agriculture for the 
coming year has also been sent to you. I 
hope you will see that each teacher under 
your charge a copy. Urge your 
teachers to make this work practical by using 
material from the farms and homes of the 
district as suggested in the outline. Take 
field trips, make the work 
practical. 


receives 


make surveys, 
Frances Willard Day 

The school law, page 33, provides that 
September 28th of cach year shall be set 
apart as Frances Willard Day in every pub- 
lic school in the State. Write Mrs. Rose M. 
Webb, 4145 Campbell Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri, for the number of programs for this 


occasion which you will need in your county. 

Quarterly Questions For Rural Schools 

The quarterly questions will be used on the 
work outlined in the State Course of Study 
for the sixth and eighth year’s work. This 
is the year for the work of the even grades. 
No questions will be issued on the fifth and 
seventh year’s work. I-hope you will make 
this clear to all your teachers. The questions 
for the first quarter are now ready for dis- 
tribution, and will be sent to you when you 
are ready for them. 

Clean Up Day 

I feel that the observance of “Clean Up 
Day” just before the opening of school has 
been productive of much good in the past 
and I hope that this custom will be con- 
tinued. Set aside some day and urge teach- 
ers and patrons to make a real clean up of 
the school house and grounds. Let me know 
how many districts observed clean up day this 
fall. 

Length Of Term In The Grades 

It will be necessary to continue the grades 
the same length of time as the high school. 
Also the colored school must be continued as 
long as the white school in districts where 
both are maintained. Kindly notify your 
school officials of this ruling. I was obliged 
to reclassify several high schools last year 
for failure to observe this regulation. May I 
have your cooperation in the matter of giving 
the children in the grades a square deal 
which is their just due. 


Michigan Takes Missourian’s Work as a Model 


From Michigan History Magazine 


“A new departure in the writing of 
State history is made in Prof. Eugene M. 
Violette’s History oF Missouri (Heath). 
Mr. Violette is a Harvard man, head of 
the history department of the Northeast 
Missouri Teachers’ College, and his work 
shows him to be acquainted with the psy- 
chology of history instruction. The book is 
written from the viewpoint of national 
history. The author’s idea is that the history 
of a State in our Union needs to be studied 





in connection with that of our Nation. State 
history, if taken by itself, lacks back 
ground. That background is supplied by 
studying State and national history to- 
gether. 

Acting upon that idea, Professor Vio- 
lette has constructed his History or MIs- 
soURI so that the various chapters in the 
book deal with those topics in the history 
of the State that have their setting in the 
history of the Nation. At the beginning 
of each chapter he has named the topic ia 
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American history that furnishes the histo- 
rical setting of the topic in Missouri his- 
tory under consideration. The plan is for 
the teacher to combine American and Mis- 
souri history by having the class study 
the various chapters in the History oF 


Missour! as they take up those subjects in’ 


American history that furnish the historical 
background of Missouri history. 

For example the first chapter in Profes- 
sor Violette’s book deals with the Earty 


French Settlements in Missouri from 1735- 


to 1769. The topic in American history 
that is named at the beginning of that 
chapter as constituting its historical set- 
ting is the French and Indian War includ- 
ing the Treaty of Paris. Inasmuch as 
Spain acquired the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi River from France as a result of 
the French and Indian War, the author 
has considered that it is advisable for the 
class in American history to study the con- 
ditions in Missouri as they exist at the 
close of that war. The first chapter in 
his book therefore contains an account of 
the French settlements in Missouri up to 
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the time when Spain actually acquired pos- 
session of the region. 

When the class has finished this chapter 
on Early French Settlements in Missour:, 
it will resume its study of American his- 
tory and continue in that work until it 
comes to the George Rogers Clark Expedi- 
tion in 1778. At that point the teacher 
may direct the class to study the second 
chapter in the History of Missouri which 
deals with the English attack upon St. 
Louis in 1870. The close connection be- 
tween the Clark Expedition and the attack 
will thus be clearly seen. 

The class will then resume its study of 
American history, taking up from time to 
time the remaining chapters of the book 
on Missouri history in connection with 
those topics in American history that fur- 
nish the historical background for those 
chapters. 

This kind of volume is what teachers 
have been feeling for in Michigan history, 
something that would show the relation of 
the State’s history to the general develop- 
ment of the country.” 








HISTORY. 








Missouri’s Centennial Year 


is a measure of remarkable progress. 
citizen of Missouri should own and read 


Violette’s History of Missouri 


a book of 533 pages, cloth bound and splen- 
didly illustrated. This history not only tells 
of the development of your State but relates 
it to the great movements of NATIONAL 


Single copies postpaid, $2.00 


D. C. Heath and Company 
i815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Every 
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KANSAS CITY, MO ° 
What Missouri Educators think of THE WORLD BOOK. ~ FREE 
It exactly meets the needs of the high school, and is the only fr Coupon 


set adapted to grades below the high school.—Dr. E. J. Hoenshel. 





You have reached the highest degree of usefulness yetattained y We Will Send 

in a work of reference for the busy teacher.—7. J. Walker. PA Stans Weaaiinan 

It appeals to me very strongly as having great value pie 

as areference work.—/. W. Withers, Supt., St. Louts. wa ; ; - 
I do not know anything superior foruse inele- _-“ Monthly Service Bulletin FRE 
mentary schools—L. McCartney, Sup., Hannibal” upon request. 

Every school board woulddowelltoputa =~ 

set in the library.—R. E. Bell, Clinton. “Name ‘ + 
fHE WORLD BOOK ‘“‘goes over Pa St. or R. R. city 
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(Continued from page 113) 
relate school room work and outside activi- 
ties. How is this program to be accomp- 
lished with the salaries paid in Utah and 
in other states? Side by side with this for- 
ward step in compulsory education there is 


need of legislation which will grant better ~ 


salaries to fit teachers already in the serv- 
ice, drive out those who are unfit, attract 
others who are more fit, and enable the 
state to set up increasingly high standards 
of efficiency. If through this program 
can be taught the dignity of labor the 
struggle is won. Utah has brought the 
importance and the glory of toil to the 
schoolhouse as a part of her educational 
machinery. I hope that in the end no mis- 
guided youth in the state will be choosing 
a white-collared job merely because it is a 
white-collared job. When we honor the 
mechanic and the artisan as well as the 
doctor and the lawyer, the workshop will 
become the altar of fraternity and equality. 

I sometimes like to think of the forty- 
eight states vying with each other in all 
good works. I remember when Massa- 
chusetts was the leader, but “Westward 
the star of empire takes its way.” The 
State of Utah faces the country and says, 
“This is our contribution to civilization, 
the setting up of the most forward looking 
program yet offered for the continued edu- 
cation of the school boy and girl until they 
have reached the age of eighteen.” They 
have given new significance to John Fisk’s 
period of infancy, for she has taken the 
position that the period up to eighteen 
years of age is necessary for the proper 
adjustment of the American youth to the 
demands of Twentieth Century life and 
labor. 
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Napoleon at the end of his Egyptian 
campaign said to his soldiers as they stood 


beneath the shadow of the pyramids, 
“Twenty centuries are looking down on 
you.” There is a sense in which forty 
centuries are looking down on the Utah 
educational program. Forty centuries look 
down upon this last forward step in the 
conservation of the adolescent boy and 
girl to the end that they may play their 
part better as citizens and as workers in 
the next generation. 


The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining.—Fowler. 
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NEWEST AND BEST PUBLICATIONS 


THE WINSTON READERS AND METHOD 
Primer to Fifth inclusive 
Interleaved Manuals 
Accessory Material 
YOUNG AMERICAN READERS 
Our Home and Personal Duty 
Our Town and Civic Duty 
Community Interest and Public Spirit 
SILENT READERS—Just from the Press 
Grades Four to Eight inclusive 


BETTER ENGLISH FOR SPEAKING AND WRITING 
Grades Three to Eight inclusive 


WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARIES 
Winston Simplified Dictionary 
Winston Simplified Dictionary—Primary Edition 


We invite correspondence and solicit your patronage 


JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


509 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Boise, Idaho 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
POSITIVELY LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY 
The WES? desperately in need of teachers for emergency vacancies. 
Utah office, 
Salt Lake, City, Utah 


California office, 
Berkeley, Calif. 





























STATE OF MISSOURI 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching. 


A Modern Commercial Department. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 


Fee in any department $10 for the term. 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 
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(Continued from page 116) 

Missouri made the best showing amonz 
the forty-eight states on Item 10 (ranked 
nineteenth from the top of the list of 
forty-eight states) which is salary ot 
teachers. She ranked poorest in Items 9% 
which is expenditure per pupil for pur- 
poses other than teachers’ salaries, 6 which 
is average annual expenditure per child at- 
tending, and 5 which is per cent boys are 
of girls in high school. 

Missouri shows the greatest per cent 
gain on Item 7 which is average annual 
expenditure per child of school age. The 
next greatest gain is on item 9 which is 
for expenditure per pupil for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries. One very 
significant and large gain is on Item 4, 
which is the per cent the high school at- 
tendance is of the total attendance. Our 
high schools are growing rapidly. The 


only loss was in Item 5 which is the per 
cent the boys are of girls in high schools. 
This loss is no doubt due to the effects 








of the war. 
Missouri’s Educational 


Results and 
Financial Expenditure Compared with 


Her Bordering States. Looking over the 
ten items used in deriving the index num- 
ber for a state, one sees that five of the 
items or components “are educational and 
not financial in nature. These items relate 
to the school term and the children.” The 
other five items are financial in nature, 
Ayres says that, considering the forty- 
eight states as a whole, there is high cor- 
relation between the suim of the five educa- 
tional components and the sum of the five 
financial components. The coefficient ot 
correlation as computed by the Pearson 
formula is 0.78. 

The following table derived from dat: 
given by Ayres shows some interesting 
facts and comparisons for Missouri and 
her bordering states. 

TABLE V 


Sum of Educational 





Sum of Financial 








Components Components 

State Rank Rank on Kank Rank on 
1918 Per Cent Gain 1918 Per Cent Gain 
1910-1918 1910-1918 

Iowa | 1 | 1 | 1 4 
Kans. | 2 | 25 | 4 3 
Neb. | 3 8 | 2 1 
Tl. 4 9 | 3 _ 
Mo. | 5 4 | § 2 
Okla. | 6 | 7 | 6 5 
Tenn. | 7 | 2.5 8 6 
Ky. 8 5 7 9 
Ark. 9 6 9 7 














~ Note:—The ranks refer to the states among 
themselves and not to their rank among the 
forty-eight states. 

Missouri ranks fifth among her border 
states in the sum of the educational com- 
ponents in 1918 and fifth in the sum of 
the financial components. 

In the sum of the educational compo 
nents, Missouri ranked fourth in per cent 
gain during the period from 1910 to 1918 
and she ranked second in the per cent 
gain over the same period in the sum of 
the financial items. In other words, het 
high rank in expenditure has not brought 
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about a correspondingly high rank in edu- 
cational returns. 

Conclusions. Some of the more im- 
portant conclusions are: 

1. Missouri ranks 31 among the forty- 
eight states in 1918. 

2. A better showing of fifteenth is made 
when progress is considered from 1910 to 
1918. 

3. Missouri in 1918 stood at the foot ot 
the list of twelve states belonging to the 
North Central Division and in progress ex- 
pressed in per cent gained from 1910 to 
1918 she ranked 9 among the twelve. 

4. Among the bordering states she stood 
better,—5 in rank in 1918 and 4 in pro- 
gress from 1910 to 1918. 

5. Missouri’s greatest gains have been 
in the financial items but her gains in edu 
cational items have not been so great. 

6. The data used by Ayres are far more 
reliable as indicators of status and progress 
than are the personal opinions of individu 
als. 
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nation and approval? 


May we send you a set? 


213-231 Institute Place 
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OUR OFFER 


May we send you one of these sets of maps for exami- 
We will send it by parcel post, and if 
you do not want to keep it after you have examined it, let us 
know and we will send you postage for its return or you may 
send it back by express collect. 
we cannot get enough salesmen under the present conditions. 


McConnell Map CoOrc,g notinc. 
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7. Every student of education and every 
educational statesman should use the find- 
ings of Ayres to assist him in diagnosing 
the healthy and the sick symptoms in Mis- 
souri’s case. 








(Continued from page 119) 
ber of the State Historical Society. Each 
member would receive the Missouri Histo- 
rical Review, a quarterly publication de- 
voted entirely to Missouri history. From 
October, 1919, to October, 1920, the Re- 
view has over seven hundred pages de- 
voted to Missouri history. A local histo- 
rical society of this type, even if it had 
only a few members it could be of great 
value to a community in the course of 1 
few years. The society could give a his- 
torical program occasionally, it could pro 
vide for a local historical museum, even if 
nothing more than a table or a show case 
in the school library, where interesting his- 
torical material could be placed for exhi- 


bition. There is much such material, re- 
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cently brought home by the boys who 
served in [:urope, which will be lost in \ 
few years unless it is kept in some such 
way. What is even more important, is 
that a local historical society would culti- 
vate a sense of the historic value of things 
and would prevent the destruction of much 
valuable historical material. 

If a teacher cannot do all the things 
suggested let her do some of them. Let 
every teacher take advantage of the cen- 
tennial year to make known to the children 
of Missouri the wonderful history of the 
state, and to cultivate a state pride that 
will make our boys and girls better citizens 


News Notes 


County Superintendent L. C. Northcutt, with Represen 
tative Ely of that county are planning a county cam- 
paign to cover Ralls county this fall for the purpose ot 
arousing public sentiment for better Country Schools 

Former Missourians now connected with the McMillan 
Publishing Company are meetirg with promotion in that 
field of work. J. N. Tankersley who has charge of 
the Chicago office has been recently elected director of 
the company. Mr. Hugley who has been their field 
represent.tive for the central west has been placed at 
the head of their High School Division in th: Chicago 
office and Denton H. Sparks now has charze of the 
Chicayo Trade Department which handles a large num 
ber of books of fiction and also books of a _ religious 
and juvenile character. 

County Superintendents favor putting on covnty cam- 
paigns for better schools in their various countics as 
indicated by answers received to a requcst for opinions 
and suggestions on that subject sent ovt by the “Schoo 
and Community.’’ Supt. Burton of Wayne says, “I’m 
for such a proposition.’”” “‘We'll have 100 per cent of 
Wayne County teachers in the Community Associations.” 
O. A. Wilson of Pike county says ‘The people are 
“raring to go,’’ “‘let’s go.”’ Miss White of Vernon says, 
“We, the County Supcrintendent, the City Superintendent, 
the League of Women Voters, the Parent Teacher As- 
sociations and the Chamber of Commerce are ready to 
do anything that is for the betterment of the schools. 
Let’s do something and do it now.’’ Walter Webb with 
his usual spirit of self sacrifice says, “Yes, I favor it, 
though I easily see that I'll be the victim in this 
county. Let’s stress the legislative program including 
the proposed constitutional convention. This last I have 
promised to put across in Shannon County.” Supt. 
Robertson of Randolph says, ‘I am in hearty sympathy 
with your idea of planning for a county campaign for 
better schools.” Mr. Denny of St. Clair says, “I 
heartily agree.”” Supt. L. C. Northcutt is already plan- 
ning for his campaign. Earle C. Duncan of Gentry 
says, “I heartily endorse the plan.”” Harry Moore of 
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Lawrence says, “I am for it.” Supt. W. E. Veerkamp 
says, “I have already taken steps to organize my com- 
munity Associations throughout the county. The cam- 
paign can well be carried on by these.”” J. Clyde Akers 
of St. “This will furnish something 
really worth while for the Community Associations to 
do and firmly convince them that such associations 
have a most righteous cause for being.”’ Other letters 
endorsing the plan and promising action are coming in” 


Francisco says, 


each mail 


Jeptha Riggs, Secretary of the S. E. Mo. T. A. has 
issued a very attractive announcement of the Southeast 
Missouri Teachers’ Association to be held at Cape Gir 
ardeau on October 28-30. 


Six Short Course Schools in Vitalized Agriculture are 

being held by State Superintendent Fred 
South Dakota, assisted by the Agricultural Extension 
Department, Intesnational Harvester Company. 


Shaw of 


Schools of this kind have been held in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Utah and have attracted wide attention 
among educators Answering many requests for infor- 
mation as to where instruction in this method can b 
obtained, Supt. Shaw gives the following dates: August 
23 to 27, Mitchell, S. D. and Huron, S. D.; August 30 
to September 3, Aberdeen and Rapid City; 
to 10, Watertown and Bonesteel. 


September 6 


While these courses are planned especially for teach 
ers of South Dakota, State Superintendent Shaw extends 
an invitation to any one from any point in the United 
States or Canada to attend and take part in the work 


AND COMMUNITY 


I$! 


The object of the schools is to train teachers in the 
Rotation Plan for teaching Vitalized Agriculture in the 
public schools. 

The courses are free, the only expense being for ma- 
terial used. 

Further information can be obtained from State Supt. 
Fred Shaw, Pierre, 8. D. 

Roy ivan Johnson, chairman of the Cooperative Coun- 
cil of Teachers in Kansas City, who was prominent in 
the recently sucessful campaign for increase of salaries 
in that city will be the head of the English Department 
in Stephens College for the coming year. 


E. M. Violette, widely known teacher and author, has 
been given a leave of absence from the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Kirksville for one year. He will act as head ot 
the Department of History in Washington University 
during his leave 

Monett High School has issued a very attractive an- 
nouncement of their term which begins September 6th. 
The announcement contains the schedule of courses, 
brief educational biographies of the faculty, descriptions 
of the various, social, literary and athletic activities of 
the school and the tuition rates. The announcement 
states that a wholesome spirit of democracy and fra- 
ternity pervades the school and that new students will 





find a hearty welcome. 





Miss Daisy Johnson will serve the schools of Monett 
as principal of the Junior High School during the com- 
ing year. 








3ranch Office in Kansas City, Mo. 





L. L. McSHANE, Manager Branch Office 











———— 





The New International Encyclopaedia 
24 VOLUMES —NEW EDITION—80,000 ARTICLES 


The approved Encyclopaedia for High Schools and Graded Schools. 
are answered and sets are shipped direct to Schools and Libraries from our Westerr 
Schools may have the Encyclopaedia for imme- 
diate use, and make payment any time during the school year, if desired. 
writing, please mention the “School and Community.”) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., Puklishers 


Inquiries 


(Wher 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























to 


MAN OF SEVENTY GRADUATES 


On the evening of July 27th, State Superintendent 
Sam <A. Baker delivered the commencement address at 
the close of the summer school at Lincoln Institute and 
presented diplomas and certificates to a number who fin- 
shed certain prescribed work Among those receiving 
diplomas was Professor E. L. Anthony of Jefferson City 
He has been principal of the colored school in Jeffer 
son City for at least thirty years. Mr. Anthony is 
about seventy years of age, but has never ceased to be 
a student He has attended eight summer sessions of 
Lincoln Institute, and has kept abreast of the times by 
reading the latest journals of education and kept up 
methods that are in use in the best 
Anthony, many years ago, 


with all the 
schools of the state Mr. 
left the regular army on the recommendation of Gen- 
eral Hancock and College, Kentucky. 
About six months before graduating, he left this college 
and became a missionary in Africa. He was located 
at Mendi Mission on the coast of Africa He remained 
in this work for several years, and then came to Mis 


entered Berea 


souri and began to teach school 

The State Superintendent, having been city superin 
tendcut at Jefferson City for a number of years, speaks 
very highly of the work that Professor Anthony has 
been doing, and was very much gratified because of the 
opportunity to present him his diploma of graduation, 
which is a license to teach school for life 

Miss Sadie Stean. formerly assistant principal of the 
high school at Columbia, has been promoted to the act- 
ing principalship to take the place of S. C. Brightman 
who will go to St. Louis as principal of one of the 
elementary schools. 


a, eres the 
Soundation Taeack. 


For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the 
history recitation, in language 
work, in spelling,ot about noted 
people, places, foreign words, 

a 
sta 















ac 
synonyms, pronunciation, new 
| words, flags te seals, etc., do 






you suggest that this Supreme 
Authority is 2 universal ques- 
tion answerer and contains just 
the information desired ? 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geo- 
graphical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 
Entries. 6,000 Illustrations 
and 2,700 pages. 


Write for Secimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper 
Editions, Prices, etc. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. Ff 
Springfield, Mass. \: hs 
U ge 
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The New Barnes Readers 
The Silent Reading Readers 


by Lressel 1\oo0tns ana rvayT 


itt NEM BARNES READERS develop 
SILENT READING beginning in the First Grade. 
NEW BARNI READE RS a the only 
Readers published an have ma definite pro 


on for standardized tests 


SARNES READERS are content 
and ny of th selections have not 


Monograph on Silent Reading 


Supt. Dressel free to teachers 


The A. S. Barnes Company 


it ai PF sho 


CHICAGO and NEW 
1922 Calumet Av 3 Irving Placx 


























Select 
Your 
Athietic 
and 
Gymnasium 
Equipment 


from 











Sf 


Special Catalogue 


FOOT BALL : 


and 
Athletic Goods 


A Copy gladly mailed on request 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Recommended by the Pupils Reading 
Circle Board 


Each book attractively and durably bcund in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


Games, Seatwork and Sense Training..... $.54 Le BP ER rN 40 
What to Do for Uncle Gam ...ccccvcece 60 Story of an African Boy .......«ce«. vee. ee 
ema ee 48 Nature Myths and Stories .............. 52 
> ff eer ae hie ace cee NT RO eee 2 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story ............ 40 Tees EAs CetteOR  occccccecccseses .28 
EE DRO. bind dipsewenedessuwnanead 40 i ee Ee IN oc ren dene hhune eawcuns 48 
Little People of Japan ....cscccccesveces 32 SD cin din ankle howler eden we Garat 52 
iobinson Crusoe Reader ....... eons 25 BE GO GAME oc ccecvcsceseacesssves 32 
DE “conch passde sc deeenies dad wendwe hein 40 Child’n Garden of Verses ........cccccee oF 
oe eS 8 eer ee 40 Amt Martha’s Corner Cupboard .......... 43 
SOE. gv. vccccnecnidndensunemoewes 40 Littie People of the GmewW .cccccccescece 48 
I a creda vascéeteonvciaxines 48 Pied Piper and Other Stories .......... 48 
ey ST “adetintae babies hetwae Gunmen $.52 


THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY 
Large Type, Clear Printing, Excellent Paper, Extra Strong Covers 


Aesop’s Fables, Little Red Riding Hood, Story of the Christ Child, Story of Columbus, Story of 
Franklin, Story of Lincoln, Courtship of Miles Standish, Picd Piper of Hamlin and Other Poems, Three 
Golden Apples, Enoch Arden, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The Deserted Village, Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, Jack and the Beanstalk, Robinson Crusoe, Christmas Storics, Story of Daniel Boone, Story of Joan 
of Arc, Story of Washington, Kine of the Golden River, Rab and His Frierds, Rip Van Winkle, Christ 
mas Carol, Evangeline, Thanatopsis. Great Stone [Tace, Vision of Sir Launfal, Snowbound 


Order these books from 


KE. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 











FOOT BALL COODS 


At WHOLESALE RATES To 
ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Athletic Equipment For Every Sport 


Write For Our New Fall Catalog 


LOWE & CAMPBELL 


ATHLETIC GOODS Co. 














1113-A Grand Ave. 505 N. Seventh 

Kansas Citv. Mo. St. Louis, Mo 
J. C. Hisey, known to all of the school men of Mis- teachers’ assoiations. The past few years he has been 
souri who have been in the work for long and especi- a very successful representative of Ginn & Company in 
ally well known to those of the western half of the Missouri. There are few men in Missouri whose pres- 
States, is leaving Missouri for the, to him, more inviting ence would be missed more from our educational meet- 
climate of southern California. Mr. Hisey, though yet a ings than will Jo. Hisey’s. Mr. Hisey will continue in 


young man, has had a very extensive experience in the educational work in his new home. 
field of educational work. When quite young he finished 
his high school work in a Quaker academy at LeGrand, 


Iowa. For a time he taught rural and village schools Professor Mark Burrows, who for several years has 
in that state and then attended the Iowa University been head of the Rural School Department of Northeast 
where he was a classmate of Governor Lowed of Illi- Missouri Teachers College, resigned his position recently. 
nois. For five years he served Marshall County, Iowa to take up similar work in the normal scool at Greely, 


as county superintendent. was Supt. of Council Bluffs Colo. Professor Burrows has been a powerful force for 
for two years and was a Kansas City principal for progressive rural school work in Missouri, particularly in 
seven years. Mr. Hisey during this time was a popular the Kirksville territory, and his leaving the State will be 
instructor in many teachers’ institutes and later con- regretted by all the friends of rural education In Mis- 
tinued to lecture frequently at county and _ district souri 








he 


Professor C. H. Williams and wife sailed for Europe 
on the 15th of August Professor Williams in additior 
to making a brief tour of the country will study for a 
short timé in one of the Universities of England or 
France. He will be accompanied by Mrs. Williams who 
will also take some work in the European school. 


Lathrop School District of Clinton county lost their 
case in the Circuit court in which it was defending the 
recently enacted law authorizing school districts to 
vote a levy for repairs and furnishings. The decision, 
from press reports, seems to have been of such a 
sweeping character as to completely nullify the law 
should the higher courts sustain the verdict of the 
lower one. This tax has been voted widely throughom 
the state with the idea of its relieving the critical situa- 
tion relative to teachers’ salaries and the general up- 
keep of the schools. Lathrop school board has_ been 
compelled to forego any arrangements for their high 
school on acount of lack of funds, but the people of 
that community, it is understood, will by private sub- 
scription raise the money necessary to support. their 
school. The fact that this tax had been voted gen- 
erally throughout the state was used by the State 
Board of equalization as an excuse for not raising the 
assessed valuations more. 

Professor H. S. Walter, who for the past several years 
has been principal of the Scarritt school of Kansas Cit) 
has been employed as field representative of Stephens 
College. Professor Walter has been doing summer work 
for this institution for many years and in taking the 
position permanently will feel at home in the work. 


VOVAEUEEPAG AANA NAA NA EAL EU EATANAH OULU TACO EY EL UU NaH TT aM TAA | a 
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FOOT BALL 
BASKET BALL 
1YM SUPPLIES 


9, 


For 2@ years the Leaders 


New Catalogue Ready 


Wholesale Prices to all Schools 


Leacock Sporting Goods Co. 


August 15th 


Write Today 


St. Louis, Mo. 








PART ONE—A 
Cabinet Work. 

PART TWO—A seri 
operate woodworking machines. 

PART THREE—General specifications for woodwork- 
ing machines of great assistance to the man who 
is responsible for the writing of specifications for 
bids on equipment. 


3000 of These Books 


have been distributed among the teachers throughout 
the country. Many instructors are using them in their 
classes to great advantage. We have a few left of the 
If you haven’t one write for a copy. 


‘American Wood Working ! 


first edition. 


VILLETTE 


AAURENUOUUANULULLEUUUULYUUUCELIUUEONUUDETUUUONRGAUOONE RAUL AUER GANA AUT 


A Book for the Vocational Director 
and the Student 


IN THIS VOLUME YOU WILL FIND THREE THINGS OF INTEREST 


line of “American” equipment for 


es of Illustrations on how 


Machinery Co. 


ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 
AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINES FOR 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
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TO 
MISSOURI 
TEACHERS 


Once more the School Year begins and at 
the very beginning of the semester comes 
the need of new Fall Apparel: Apparel 
that is serviceable, dignified yet smart 
looking and in the correct mode of the 
season. 


Lingerie, too, comes in for its share of 
attention, also numerous other accessories 
such as Hosiery, Gloves, Footwear, Neck- 
wear and the many other little things all 
women desire. 


Whatever your desire and needs—this great 
Store is ready with complete stocks of 
quality merchandise for the lowest prices 
--always specializing on the newer things 
first. Our service and Special Correspon- 
dence Bureau should interest you--espe- 
cially if you are unable to come here in 
person--for here is a great organization 
specially trained, always eager to be of 
assistance--whether you are across the 
counter or miles away. 


May we be of service to you? 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE WORK OF THE TEACHER 


by 
SHELDON EMMOR DAVIS, Ph.D. 
Formerly Director of the Department of Education in the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers’ College 
ADOPTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


As the basis for professional study by the teachers of Missouri throughout the 
coming year. 


It Emphasizes the Technical Responsibilities of the Teacher. 
It Concerns Itself with the Problems of the Teacher as a Teacher 
Approaches Educational Principles through the medium of Concrete Cases. 
Rich in Specific Helps and Devices that Have Stood the Test of Actual Schoo!- 
room Usage. 
A BOOK WITHOUT WHICH NO TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY IS 
COMPLETE. A GUIDE, AN INSPIRER, A PROFESSIONAL AUTHORITY. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Avenue and 25th Street Chicago 




















The National Intelligence Tests Are Ready! 


These tests were prepared by M. E. Heg:rerty, L. M. Terman, E. L. Thorndike, G. M. 
Whipple and R. M. Yerkes (Chairman), under the auspices of the National Research 
Council. The General Education Board appropriated $25,000 which was used in draw- 
ing up and perfecting the tests.. They have been developed directly from the Army 
tests in order to meet school needs. They are simple in application, thoroughly stand- 
ardized, reliable, and immediately useful for classifying children in Grades 3 to 8. 
SCALE A: FORM 1. 12 pages. Including the following tests: arithmetical reasoning, sentence com- 
pletion, logical selection, synonym-antonym, and symbol-digit. Price per package of 25 Examination 
Booklets and 2 Scoring Keys, $1.60 net. 

SCALE B: FORM 1. 12 pages. Including the following tests: computation, information, vocabulary, 
analogies, and comparison. Price per package of 25 Examination Booklets and 1 Scoring Key, $1.60 net. 
MANT AL OF DIRECTIONS. Price 40 cents net. 

SPECIMEN SET. One copy of each Scale, Scoring Key, and Manual. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2126 apse Bommne 











Professor H. L. Roberts will enjoy a year’s leave of TREASURER’S REPORT — Association 


absence from Southwest Teachers College doing research F 
nds f = 
work in Biology in Washington University. Professor unds from June 2 1919 June 16, 1920 
Roberts will do much of his work in Shaw’s Botanical RECEIPTS 
gardens which furnish, perhaps, the greatest laboratory Sturdivant Bank, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
for botanical study in the world et Eee GE veecccscscavescedn $1,859.11 
July 1,1919 Interest for June ........ 4.85 


J. G. Pummill, who since January, 1919, has been in- 


July 1,1919 Interest on Saving Account 12.00 


spector of schools for the State Department has resigned July 14,1919 Enrollments ............. 9.00 
to acept the superintendency of the schools of Seneca, Aug. 1,1919 Interest for July ......... 1.53 
Missouri. Mr. Pummill had been superintendent of Sept. 1,1919 Interest for August ...... 8&8 
Senaca for six or seven years before taking up the Sept. 30, 1919 Enrollments .............. 235.00 
State work. The salary that the school board offered Qct  1,1919 Interest for September.... 37 


for his and Mrs. Pummill’s return is very flattering and Tan. 1, 1920 Interest on Saving Account 12.24 
constitutes a real tribute to their worth Boone County National Bank, Columbia, Mo. 
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Old World Background to American History 


By Samuel B. Harding and Margaret S. Harding 
Cloth, 140 Itllustrations, 13 Maps, 400 Pages...... $1.12 
Recent events have forged a new link in the chain which binds our history to Old World 
History. 
To give as an introduction to the Grammar Grade United States History the 
“high spots’ in the socia! and political story of Europe is to make possible 
a much better understanding of our own history. 
OLD WORLD BACKGROUND TO AMERICAN HISTORY by Harding provides this material 
in its 400 pages supremely well. 
Write for detailed information. Send stamps for a sample copy. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


62-33 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 8-12 East 34th St., New York 








‘These Fall Nionths 


are the best time of the year for getting 
good positions. Free enrollment, per- 
sonal service, prompt results. 


sSter~wvart Schoo! Service 


Tlisacolim., Nebr. 











Sept. 22,1919 Enrollments .............. $ 276.00 Jan. 29,1920 Enrollments 1918 ...... 20.00 
Oct. 2,1919 Enrollments .............. 76.00 Mar. 8,1920 Enrollments 1919 ee 
Oct. 7, 751P Marenmetts «....sswcsiccc 99.00 Mar. 20,1920 Enrollments 1919 hs 240.00 
Oct. 13,1919 Enrollments .............. 365.00 Mar. 30,1920 Enrollments 1919 eienr 58.00 
Oct. 14,1919 Enrollments .............. 123.00 Apr. 12,1920 Enrollments St. Louis Co 

Oct. 14,1919 Enrollments ............. 276.00 Se Schone .. 114.00 
Oct. 14,1919 Enrollments .............. 393.00 Apr. 12,1920 Enrollments 1919 aan 121.00 
Oct. 18,1919 Enrollments .............. 340.00 May 5,1920 Enrollments 1919 ..... 395.00 
Oct. 20,1919 Enrollments .............. 365.00 May 5,1920 Lantern Slides .. 24.70 
Oct. 22,1919 Enrollments .............. 338.00 May 14,1920 Enrollments 1919 294.00 
Oct. 27,1919 Enrollments .............. 561.00 May 15,1920 Advertising ..... ieee 440.00 
Oct. 30,1919 Enrollments .............. 438.00 May 15,1920 Enrollments 1919 ; 95.00 
Nov. 1,1919 Enrollments .............. 264.00 May 15,1920 N. E. Mo. T. A.. 727.00 
Nov. 3,1919 Two Life Memberships... 20.00 May 15,1920 N. W. Mo. T. A.. 271.20 
Nov. 3,1919 Enrollments ............. 200.00 May 15,1920 Central Mo. T. A.. 611.00 
Nov. 3,1919 Enrollments St. Louis Co. 369.00 May 15,1920 S. E. Mo. T. A.... .. 611.00 
Nov. 3,1919 Enrollments .............. 600 May 15,1920 S. W. Mo. T. A........ 919.00 
Nov. 3,1919 Enrollments .............. 46.00 May 15,1920 Interest .... ope 66.16 
Nov. 12,1919 Enrollments Kansas City.. 1,174.00 TD ro oe wracw asemw $17,616.84 
Nov. 12,1919 Enrollments at meeting... 548.00 DISLURSEMENTS BY FUNDS 

Dec. 4,1919 Life Membership ....... 10.00 Contingent Fund Seeei as CanaeMe $ 212.76 
Dec. 4,1919 Enrollments .............. 308.00 Secretary’s Salary—General Fund..... 749.94 
Dec. 4,1919 Enrollments .............. 95.00 Secretary’s Salary—Advertising Fees... 322.00 
Dec. 17,1919 Enrollments Maryville..... ee WE, ein ccaasesvsutenpeeanesns 1,967.38 
Dec. 17,1919 Enrollments St. Louis..... 1,994.00 Secretary’s Travel Fund ............... 745.36 
Jan. 7,1920 Advertising ............ . 575.00 Secretary’s Help—General . wie . 322.87 


Jan. 29,1920 Enrollments 1919 hicks 299.00 . President’s Travel ; marie 85.77 
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ECONOMICAL, CONVENIENT, HELPFUL 


Missouri Selections for Reading in the Seventh Grade 
Missouri Selections for Reading in the Eighth Grade 


FIRST: These books contain selections called for in the Missouri Course of 
Study for careful study in each of the quarters of the seventh and eighth years. 

SECOND: The general suggestions given in the Missouri Course of Study have 
been applied directly and definitely to each selection. They are to aid the teacher 
in carrying out the requirements of the Course of Study. 

THIRD: The material here is in more economical form than it can be secured 
elsewhere. 

FOURTH: The material is in more convenient form than in separate editions. 

FIFTH: Quarterly examinations in reading sent out by the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education are based on the selections which these books contain. 


Published by 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2451-59 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
These books may be obtained from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary of Missouri Teachers’ and Pupils Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri, at 90c each. 














Things Every School Needs! *suytutm 





oiling floors. It is very economical 


National Sweeping Compound Disinfectant No. 6 P. & V. Cleaner 
_, Absorbs | and holds the dust A coal tar. disinfectant Very | For cleaning all painted and var- 
Cleans, brightens and polish:s floors. powerf tl No corrosion For gen- | Mished surfaces Especially useful 
100 lb. drum...... ..++++-$2.85 | oral disinfecting purposes for cleaning oiled floors that have 
Dee Te. BO. occess pees 4.50 become gummy 
a! Ib. bbl. sebnenni« sepasaes : - An-du-septic Crayon k. = (setanetsecesa ne per 7 
ess 5 per cent in ». lots. ],, a es Bal. wcccccccccccee 35 per gal. 
—__—— Per case of 25 gross......... OE, eiceneaxnenin 1.20 per gal. 


e 


Less 5 per cent in 6 case lots. 


Superior Floor Oil as 
~~~ | B. & B. Formeldehyde Fumigators 


Reduces circulating dust to a 








minimum. Helps prevent the scat- Alpha Crayon Contains 61-3 oz. of 95 per cent 
tering of disease germs. Cleans and]| Per case of 25 gross........ $13.50 | formeldehyde. One is sufficient to 
polishes floor surfaces. Per 6 case lots, per case.... 13.00] fumigate an ordinary school room. 
i res $1.00 per gal. a Dt tccdtvccdedacenntebaekael $ 2.00 
2 See 90 per gal. | Haynes Noisless, Dustless Eraser ee rey 22.80 
OT ea reer .80 per gal. A quality product. We guarantee | Chicago Doliar Pencil Sharpeners 
eee .72 per gal.]itto be satisfactory, or your money | Price ............eeeeeeeeeees $1.25 
ik atinomtienmaae .65 per gal. | back | RES SST ea ern Se 25 
— ann —_— OO Por er $ 2.20 While they last! 
Acme Floor Oiler DN I can ccae aay aacse 22.50 | ———— 

















The World's Best Floor Brush 
A high grade mixed bristle brush, 


This oiler is made especially for ; 7 at it 
d will last a life time. Alpha Liquid Hand Soap with reversible socket. Especialty 


























an 
PUIG, GOREN ccccscesevesevess $3.50 Made from pure cocoanut oil, and ]|adapted for school rooms— 
—— |is filtered under heavy pressure. 12-in., $2.85; 14-in., $3.00; 16-in., 
Johnson’s Sanitary Dusters (ONE EER A SRR 25: $2.00 $3.25; 18-in., $3.50; 24-in., $5.00. 
The only washable duster made.] 5 gal. .............- $1.80 per gat. aS ee 
Picks up the dust instead of scat-[10 gal. .............. 1.65 per gal. National Pine Disinfectant 
tering it. Price, per dozen...$12.50]30 gal. .............. 1.50 per gal. Made from pure pine oils. Has an 
~~ aah ____ J agreeable odor, and is a powerful 
Northern Fiber Paper Toweis a disinfectant. 
Ver case of 50 package, 150 tuwels | Hayne’s Blackboard Eraser Cleaner| por pal. .................000- $2.00 
we ee N,v cnaeudectéaea $16.C0 | Works like magic—Gets all the dust.]| 5 gal................ 1.80 per gal. 
a —Fe ee eee 8°5] With bag, complete ready to attacr }]10 gal................ 1.70 per gal. 
eS eee eee 2.00 |to electric socket ........ oo $57 SO TSO gal... cccccccccces 1.60 per gal. 





National Wood Renovating Co. yarcicctaress and Jobbere Schoo! Sppties 
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Executive Committee Fund ....... 1,053.02 
Pe IEE ©, va oc ae seen wee 1,184.28 
EC oo cd chine die kia mn 653.29 
TS NE ik bk ck weanaw ens deauRks 172.38 
HIE, «coca prcd hws eee unucwnnsneeo 146.95 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Help at Convention 41.66 
a: ae SE nxn sx acaceucunsscewssann 78.59 
Program Expense Fund .......... oe Sets 
Committee on Larger Revenue Fund.... 13.78 
Protea “Talet Fie cnnwicscascccces. 1,522.7} 
Organizing Committee Fund .......... 28.75 
TO UE oi ccsuedénkvaudceseses 70.00 
Resolutions Committee Fund .......... 73.28 
Constitutional Revision Committee Fund 70.36 
Pressdent 6 Belo Funds ..c.scccicecsceccs 57.05 
Legislative Committee Fund............ 369.08 
ee te a ne 324.99 
Publicity Committee Fund ............ 379.74 
[RE RIEL, Sc vcs aes ances Race downs 205.70 
Committee on Salaries Fund ........... 174.70 
District Associations Fund .. . 5,095.65 

DUE cha hectaaderaaane $16,731.19 
SE: SNS i. cane sce Wninenwecdwaad $17,616.84 


Total Disbursements ... 


Balance 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. M. Carter, Treas. 
TREASURER’S REPORT—Reading Circle 
Funds, from June 2, 1919-June 16, 1920 


RECEIPTS 
First National Bank, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
ee ee $4,660.19 
June 14,1920 P. R. C. Interest ........ 206.47 
June 14, 1920 Interest on Bond ........ 21.25 
Mch. 14, 1920 Interest on Bond ........ 21.25 
July 10,1919 Sales Boxes ............. 43.10 
July 10,1919 Grading examination papers 15.59 
ee re rene 32.00 
Mch. 14, 1920 Grading examination papers 1.95 
Sept. 15,1919 P. R. C. (5237-5345 inc.).. 986.63 
Sept. 15,1919 P. R. C. (1-100 inc.)..... 942.22 


Nov. 17,1919 P. R. C. (101-1825 inc.) . .14,683.92 


Jan. 6,1920 P. R. C. (1826-3316 inc.) ..14,283.25 
Oe. 4 50 T. B.C. Beare cc ceccccs 46.80 
Mch. 10,1920 T. R. C. Merrill.......... 36.90 
Mch. 10,192) T. R. C. Merrill.......... 18.30 
Mch. 14, 1920 Himebaugh & Browne,T.R.C. 26.20 
Mch. 14,1920 T. R. C. Merrill.......... 14.30 
June 14,1920 T. R. C. Merrill.......... 40.70 


Boone County Trust Company, Columbia, Mo. 
June 15,1920 P. R. C. (3317-7142 inc.) . .30,695.31 
June 15, 1920 Sept. 1918 interest on bond 14.90 
June 15,1920 March 1919 intereston bond 21.25 
June 15, 1920 Sept. 1919 interest on bond 21.25 





16,731.19 | 


The FOOT BALL 


Season is Here 


We are Prepared to Equin 
Your Team Properly 


Wholesale Prices to 
the Schools 
Write for FALL CATALOG and 


school discount sheet 


R A 
: lliotf u 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Mention ‘‘The School and Community” in writing 











Teachers Wanted 


BETTER OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
HERE and teachers may come into their 
own if they use the means of publicity. 


We can secure better positions at bet- 
ter salaries than can be secured by indi- 
vidual efforts. 


Our business extends into every part 
of the country—calls come from every- 
where. 


Send for registration blank and tell us 
what you want. We receive good calls every 
month in the year. Enroll NOW. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


W. J. Hawkins, Manager, 
824 Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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June 15, 1920 March 1920 interest on bond 21.25 
June 15, 1920 Rebate (Merriam Compan) 14.10 
June 13,1920 P. R. C. interest Dec. 1, 
1919-June 11, 1920...... 318.52 
. Farmers’ Trust Company, Maryville, Mo 
Interest ..... Ses rrateac ett aces aeoa at ve ee OE 





5 FRR een aS Ce ae $67,139.20 
DISBURSEMENTS BY FUNDS 
kK. C, Appropriations—Secretary’s Salary $2,282.94 





k. C. Board Meetings . s 209.47 
mR. C. Pemting ..... un 664.4) © 
Rk. C. Office Furniture 70.00 
Me. 4, OOHSO ose cas 2,177 86 
Rk. C. Freight-Dray-Express ........ 800.03 
OE GUE oc hktrccesneaenaaeacan 82.43 
es, hi SOE oiic.sw acne wes neinewon 995.49 
R. C. Appropriation—Secretary’s Help... 3,155.4 
Be IE os gota edad Kiminide deh Se 44,544.13 
ey Sar SN EE och secnwaeaes mans 375.00 
SEN djigeaak-sodexs saeetacue $54,947.10 
ene eee $67,139.20 
Total Disbursements orate aaa .. 54,947.10 
PINE isan ae ase dad iri Saat ele $$12,192.19 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. M. Carter, Treas. 


Auditor’s Report, Missouri State Teachers 
Association 
To the Executive Committee, Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association: 

We have carefully examined the books of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. M. Carter, from Jun 
2, 1919, to June 16, 1920, and find them correct. 
The following is the statement of finances: 

ASSOCIATION FUNDS 
Balance, June 2, 1919........ $ 1,859.11 
Receipts, June 2, 1919, to June 


ER anette Vadieahewrciin 15,757.73 


Total receipts for the period, 

June 2, 1919 to June 16, 1920 $17,616.84 
Total expenditures, warrants 

OO SEE re a ee 16,731.19 
Balance June 16, 1920........ 885.65 


17,616.84 
READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
Balance, June 2, 1919........ $ 4,660.19 
Receipts, June 2, 1919 to June 
I 5. ates toes 6's rd ltd og Uiadaa 62,479.01 


Total receipts for the period, 
June 2, 1919 to June 16, 1920 67,139.20 





During the Rush Now 


don’t forget about 
the Window shades 


Draper Cotton Quek 
Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades 


are fast becoming the 
standard all over the | 
country. 

Let us know the num- 
ber and size of win- 





dows in your school 
building and we will furnish you with  esti- 


mates of cost for equipping it. 


PLEASE WRITE TO 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











The Vitalizing Force 


in successful teaching is the appeal 
to the child’s own motives and in- 
terest. * This is the special aim of 
this three-book series, and one rea- 


son for its phenomenal record. 


Beginners book in Language 
by H. Jeschke 


Oral and Written English 
Books One and Two 


hy Potter, Jeschke and Gillet 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prarie Ave. Chicago, III. 
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fotal Expenditures, warrants 
ER are Seer eee eee a8 oe 54,947.10 
Balance June 16, 1920........ 12,192.10 


67,139.20 

Balances in Depositories—June 16, 1920 

READING CIRCLE FUNDS 

Farmers’ Trust Company, Sav- 
ings Account, Maryville.... 
First National Bank, Cape 
CRED onde enendewscous 
Warrants, outstanding and 
unpaid 


894.55 


622.39 





Net Balance in First Na- 

tional Bank, Cape Girardeau 365.45 
Boone County Trust Company, 
two Liberty Bonds.......... 

Boone County Trust Company 31,106.58 
Warrants, outstanding and 


unpaid 


2,000.00 


22,174.48 





Net Balance in Boone 


County Trust Company 8,932.10 





Total Balances in depositories, 
Se Te PO <acwkewawn $12,192.10 
ASSOCIATI 
Sturdivant Bank, Savinbs Ac- 
count, Cape Girardeau 
Sturdivant Bank, Checking Ac- 
count, Cape Girardeau.... 
Balance Boone County 
National Bank 
Warrants, outstanding and 
unpaid 
Net Balance Boone County 


FUNDS 
624.24 
000.00 


5,123.01 


4,861.60 


National Bank 261.41 


$ 885.65 


Total Balance, June 16, 1920.......... 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. RueEtTHeER, 
KEMPER REID, 
Tune 17, 1920 Auditors 
Financial Statement Association Funds— 
June 16, 1920 


i RESOURCES 


Balance, June 16, 1920. ..-$ 885.65 

Uncollected Advertising 1,100.00 

Membership dues . 86.00 

Due from Reading Circle .... 150.00 

ME ciddcrduceciadeatl $ 2,221.65 
LIABILITIES 

April Bulletin (estimated)....$ 500.00 








Popular Library Books 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular 
Books When Making Your Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle Order this Fall; 


Eugene Field Reader 

American [xplorers 

American Leaders and Heroes 

Stories of Early American History 

Children’s Stories of 
Progress 

Colonial Days 


Little Princess 


American 


Robin Hood, Some Merry Adven- 
tures of 
Stories of Later American History 


Around the World in a 
Spray 


Sloop 


Hans Brinker 
Hoosier School Boy 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 


Stories of Thrift for 
Americans 


Young 


Twelve Naval Captains 


For Teachers 


The Teacher and_ the 
Colgrove 
Nature Study, Holtz 


School, 


Order from 


l.. M. Carter, Pupils’ 


Secretary 


Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


5th Ave. at 48th St. 
New York City 


608 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 
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Balance Association Fund. $ 1,721.65 
Financial Statement Reading Circle Funds— 
June 16, 1920 

RESOURCES 
Balance, June 16, 1920..... 
Books on Hand—Paid in Full. . 
Due from Districts for P.R. 





EMER <<... cc's ew ake ue skeen 1,022.63 
Rebates on T. R. C. Books 
eS | ee 300.00 
Rebates on P. R. C. Books 
I 6. wie acdc b htevaiit.c 350.00 
Due from Charts, Jefferson 
City, (Estimated) ......... 500.00 
ee eee ees $15,120.03 


LIABILITIES 
Due Association for promotion- 
al work in Bulletin ........ $ 150.00 


Secretary's Fielp ......sccccce 30.00 
Due Book Companies for 
SS SED caddie ouvewusews 8,917.11 
Se eee ee ee $ 9,097.11 


Balance Reading Circle Funds..... $6,022.92 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer 
Respectfully submitted, 














: Ye ' Mr. Glancy 
SS cf 
The MARQUETTE 


18th St. and V7eshington Ave, 
St. Louis 
A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 
4 Single Room with Private Bath 
E $2.00 $2.5 $3.0 
4 Double $3.00 $§3.50 $4.00 
Room without bath. single, $1.50 











Station 


| Room without bath, double, $2.00,$2.50 


4 Short Blocks from Union 


Re hagas antl AMLAINN gsgansainaas re 











= bal 
AA i 





PULL 





=e 
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tions. 
jects in high schools. 


piano, voice and violin. 
activities : 


High grade standard collegiate work. 
efficient training for teachers in‘ various public school posi- 
New four-year course for teachers of commercial sub- 
Enlarged department of music, offer- 
ing training for supervisors of music and for students in 
New courses in dramatics. 
athletics, glee clubs, orchestra, literary societies, 
dramatic clubs, student paper, etc. 
tension service bulletin ready. 


State Teachers College 


Maryville, Missouri 


Fall Term opens September 14, 1920 


Thorough and 


Student 


Correspondence and ex- 


RA IRICHAIRDSON, President 
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1920 PRIMARY EDUCATION __ ‘9?! 


Year 1920-21 a Crucial One. 
There will be more young and inexperienced teachers in our schools than ever before. 


We want to keep them there. We must make all the conditions as easy and inspiring for 
them as possible. We must make the rewards tangible. For the year 1920-21 is going to 
be a crucial one so far as the schools are concerned. 

Week by Week Outlines. 

In view of all these circumstances, Primary EpucaTion will follow an arrangement 
which differs somewhat from its usual one. As a rule we avoid material that is too 
minutely organized so that little is left to the individual initiative of the teacher. But we 
realize that hundreds of teachers with little or no Normal School training will need just 
such carefully prearranged outlines of work if they are to be saved from failure. There- 
fore, the principal of a primary school in a mid-western city has made a set of week by 
week outlines covering all the chief subjects taught in the first four grades of the 
schools, telling the young teacher what stories to use, what pictures to study, just what 
steps to accomplish in number work, reading, and the other subjects that are taught in 
every primary school, as well as constructive seat work to be used in connection with 
them. Of course the teacher of experience, or one who brings a well stored mind to her 
task, will be able to enrich such a program very greatly, but lacking this, she will accom- 
lish much by simply following the outline faithfully from week to week 
Arithmetic Lessons. 

The arithmetic lessons will be in the form of a series of problems for the fourth 
grade adapted to the seasonal interests of the children. Fourth grade teachers will also 
like the seat work, language and dictation lessons, based on Anderson’s fairy tales, to be 
published each month. 

Story Teller’s Page. 

The Story Teller’s page, also, will contain a series of Animal Stories, particularly 
suited to third and fourth grades. This department will be as rich as possible in folk 
tales, legendary stories, etc., illustrated, when possible, by famous pictures and music. 
French Singing Games. 

From England has come a set of French singing games with music and excellent 
tuneful translations. Directions for their use are very explicit and they have all proved 
popular with little first and second graders. 

Cut-Outs, Songs and Posters. 

Miss Ash will send us more cut-outs for every month, illustrating some one of the 
stories given in the same issue. As a surprise, we have a most engaging set of illustrated 
songs, and poster pictures based on old rhymes. 


All Rural Teachers Primary Teachers 


The most perplexing problems of the rural teachers are in the lower grades. The success of your 
schools is made or lost in the first few months of your work. When your schools start in September 
you need help with your beginners and lower grades, as the correct methods in these grades are essential 
to the further work of the children. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION is the recognized authority on all primary work. 

The EYE, the EAR, the HAND, the HEART. The training of these for useful 
service constitutes the process of education. By word and picture Primary EpucATION 
gives materials and methods for this training, and furnishes the inspiration for using 
them to the very best advantage. 

Study the illustrations. Note the things taught through the eye. These illustrations 
are far superior in real educational value to anything that can be secured elsewhere, and 
as such are appreciated and used by the really successful teachers. 

Search the desks of the first-class, worth-while teachers and what do you find? 
Primary Epucation. SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

You will have an abundance of material for— 

READING, DRAMATIZATION, POEMS, LANGUAGE, STORIFS, AND STORY TELLING, DRAWING, 
PICTURE STUDY, POSTERS, QUOTATIONS, ENTERTAINMENTS, MONTHLY EXERCISES, NUMBER WORK, 
ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, NATURE STUDY, GARDENING, AGRICULTURE, SEWING, BUSY WORK AND 


SEAT WORK OF ALL KINDS. 





EpvucaTionaL Pusiisuinc Co. 
2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. seal 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which please send Primary Epucation for one year beginning September, 1920 


RN i i rae a alata oad a cis Stte Lmsp tbr woe chk rh eR aT EON RAO MIR ee 
a a a i am a eae a aoe ae ie ee 


Ce OE SE: os ccennnacccadedesbeseccksdnnsspacuneseneseensnnaasaneess 
For Grammar Grade Teachers we publish Popular Educator. A local agent wanted in each county of Missour!. 
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SEE if that order for LIBRARY and Reference Books, MAPS, Globes and 
other supplies for your school has been mailed to us. 

IF your Superintendent or Principal has not made out the list of wants remind 
him to do so at once. 

Your supplies will be at the school when they are wanted if you will send us 
your order NOW and let us ship at this time. YES, we will make the bill 


pavable October Ist, 1920. 


OUR NEW MAP and Globe Catalogue is ready 
for you. A Post Card request for School MAP 


Catalogue No. 3 will bring it to you. 


The Missouri Store Company 


STATE DEPOSITORY for SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS FOR MISSOURI 


CoLumMBIA, Mrssour! 





























